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LIBER MEMORIALIS. 
BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


SKIES.—I. FORM. 


see’ I EALING with phe- 
} SS nomena so very com- 

1 plicated as those of the 
LY sky, it may be well to 
proceed as prudent 
young artists do in 







{i vide the matter under 
4 the four headings of Form, 
Illumination, Colour, and Com- 
position. This seems the most prac- 
tical way with reference to artistic 
' work, and that is why I adopt it. 
Before we begin, let me say a 
few words about the illustrations. 
If such a work as this were illus- 
trated with the delicacy and richness which 
the exquisiteness of the natural phenomena 
it treats of would deserve, a large fortune 
might very soon be spent on it. Nothing 
short of the most laborious and costly steel 
engravings can imitate skies at all, and 
smallness of scale is a fatal hindrance to 
the full expression of minor curves. I had 
therefore to make up my mind that the 
illustrations could not be imitative, but 
they might still be explanatory. When an 
artist writes to a friend he often finds it con- 
venient to helpthe expression of his meaning 
by the aid of little pen sketches. Among 
artists these little sketches are at once 
understood and accepted as what they are 
intended for, but to the general public they 
are likely to seem coarse, though much real 
refinement may be put into apparently 
rude lines, and gs much dulness and yul- 
garity into a laboured and polished per- 
formance. The reader ought not to be 
offended with me if I treat him as I would 
treat the best informed judges. It being 
understood that real finish is beyond our 
reach, we will not put up with false finish, 
but try rather for a plain statement of such 
facts as we can get. Illustrations of this 
kind cannot be pretty, and are not of the 
class which publishers used to call ‘‘ embel- 
lishments,” but they may be at least useful. 
If they help the reader to find more readily 
in nature the fact mentioned in the text, 
their purpose is fully attained. 

_The most formless cloud is level mist. 
Every one has opportunities for studying 
it. The scene which spreads before me as 
I write, is one especially favourable to such 
observation. It is a plain, about three 
miles across as the crow flies, bounded b 
steep and lofty hills, on the slopes of which 
nse the towers and battlements of a 
mediwyal city. My house is about forty 
feet above the level of this plain, but from 


—. their studies, and di- | 


it to the city no other elevation occurs. 
There are plenty of trees—poplar, oak, 
chestnut, and willow—and a rapid stream, 
which has the talent of overflowing very 


readily and inundating many pastures. 
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It happens from time to time, and more 


| especially in winter, that the whole of this 


plain is covered with mist to the depth of 
twenty or thirty feet, or less, so that I see 
all over the surface of it, yet nothing under 





the surface. 


The taller trees rise out of | the bright moonlight to see six thousand 


the mist, their upper branches quite clear | acres of silyery mist, level and white under 


and distinct, their stems invisible. The 
city of Autun stands on the shore of this 
great mist-lake. It is very beautiful in 





the clear and brilliant sky, with clumps of 
trees standing out of it like islands. 
Now a mist of this kind can scarcely be 
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said to have any form at all, any more than 
| calm water; it has only surface, and that 
|level. But mists do occasionally take 
| strong and delicate shapes. I have some- 
times seen them on Loch Awe, passing 





Fy. 2. 


slowly along the calm water in pale, up- 
right columns; and I remember particularly 
one night, when, being out in my boat in 
the moonlight, a troop of these slowly 
crossed my course as they came from the 





They looked something 
spiritual, and it was impossible to resist a 
certain weird feeling as they silently glided 
by. 
The forms assumed by level mist when 


Pass of Awe. 








gentle undulation. — 1 @ 
it, the definition of its surface is imper- 
ceptible, and when you are even near it, 
you see little more than a dim and soft 








its surface is disturbed, are often those of 
When you are in 
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gradation as it passes into the clearer air. | But at some distance mist assumes greater | selves below its level, so as to catch its 
eat . upper outlines (as the voyager on a Py, 
| Sees the outline of its banks, which oe 
| man in a balloon would be imperceptib . 
the fact that mist is ¢ ew 
| at mist is cloud becomes clear t 
us. Here is a little memorandum of oe 
on Loch Awe side, seen from clear air th 
_ as the air above the mist is quite clear 
| it follows that the mist has the definition of 
| a cloud (Fig. 1). The mountain rises behi d 
| quite dark and sharp. The trees on th 
shore which are out of the mist (those = 
| the sloping bank to the right), come sharply 
against it, but those low down on the lef: 
_are rapidly lost in it, receding into dim 
| phantoms, as I have rudely indicated 
| But the cloud here has a very simple out- 
|line; it is in a state of almost perfect 
| repose, and if it rises at all, does so imper- 
ceptibly. In Fig. 2 we have a cloud of the 
same kind in a much livelier condition, 
When I to x this memorandum the 
summit of Ben Vorich was still visible, but 
'not the line of its base. In five minutes 
_more the whole mountain was hidden, then 
| the foot or lake-shore cleared, and gradu- 
ally the cloud gathered itself into the com- 
_mon crest-cloud, of which more presently. 
| Fig. 3 is an effect seen on Loch Awe at 
9 A.M. in October. It is a heavy bank of ° 
'mist, hiding Port Sonachan and the 
|mamelon opposite, but not the whole of 
the promontory, nor even all the hills 
behind, of which we get a little glimpse on 
| the right. In Fig. 4 we have the same 
| scene on the same morning, but just half 
an hour later. The mist is now livelier, 
and is rising irregularly, the mamelon is 
quite clear, and we see much more of the 
| distant hills. 
| Finally, in Fig. 5 the mist remains only 
| on the left, and is sloping upwards, some 
of it being already detached in hanging 
clouds, which half an hour before were on 
| the loch. This sketch was taken an hour 
| later than the preceding one. 
| The reader is especially requested to take 
note of the slope of the mist and of the 
shapelessness of the clouds lately detached 
|from it. They are clumsy and awkwarl 
| young cubs of clouds, not yet developed 
| into gracefulness of deportment. 
| As my plan is to deal first with the most 
| elementary forms, and advance gradually 
| to more complex ones, we may pass to the 
| low rain-cloud, which is one of the simplest. 
Fig. 6 is a sketch of an immensely long 
| and very unshapely cloud, seen by me one 
wet evening at the foot of Ben Cruachan. 
as ~ , | _ summit of 1 Dad wr 
— ’ at |den in mist, in which its dark §1 
character of mist, which we all obtain from | actual contact with it. | ies by a gradation; the cloud at 
the bottom, however, had a — sharp 
outline, and was quite genuine cloud. 

(ins = Among the fensslons clouds are to 
reckoned veils of vapour, whith often enter 
large'y into the composition of elaborate 
skies, and are useful, even when alone, as 
a white or tinted sheet against which ob- 
jects are effectively relieved. These veils, 
or films, have not, strictly speaking, any 
outlines at all; they have not even an 
edge, but pass into the blue by the softest 
of all imaginable gradations. It 1s _— 
use to attempt any illustration of them 
here, but they are of very frequent occut- 
| rence in the works of Turner, who — 
great liking for them, especially when “wy 
and rising high, so as to gradate into 
deep blue of the sky near the zenith. b. 
their colouring we shall have more “J y 
hereafter. It often happens that these him: 
| are isolated, and so approach somewhat more 
nearly to the ——- < ery 
, eee , : ' are in broad daylight what the ned we at 
When we are quite out of the mist, and | can see its limits clearly, being yet our- | in clear starlight, and may be found 1 


a»parent substance and solidity, a character | which it is not very safe to insist upon in | 
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very various shapes, but most commonly 
in irregular ovals. Not unfrequently, how- 
ever, they seem to radiate from a common 
centre (usually a perspective illusion), as 
f five or six comets put their heads toge- 
ther and let their tails float about in the 
air after the manner of fish in water, when 


half a dozen of them are occupied with one | 


dainty morsel. 

A kind of cloud which has little more 
character than sheep have among animals, 
and whose forms, though definite, are sin- 
gularly uninteresting, 18 the round white 


cloud of middling size that floats about the | 


sky at no great height, but in numerous 
companies, whose members never seem to 
have anything to do with each other. In 
Fig. 7 the reader has a few specimens of 
these. All they seem to have in common 
is, that their upper outline forms itself into 
lumps of some sort, not more graceful than 
a camel’s hunch, while the lower outline 
is more nearly level. 


Even the earth-cloud, rising after rain, | 








is more elegant than these celestials. In | 


Fig. 8 the rain-clouds already in the sky 
are a mere formless roof, but the one which 
is rising from the ground behind the ma- 
melon of Port Sonachan is very lively in 
its lines. There is especially a pervading 
curve in it, something like this (, and a 
trailing of the skirt on the land, which give 
grace and motion. 


In Fig. 9 we have rain-cloud rising in | 


great commotion, and for the moment belt- 
ing Ben Vorich. This is one of the most 
energetic of clouds, but it will not stay to 
be studied. It resembles nothing so much 
as fresh steam from the funnel of a loco- 
motive. 

Here are several varieties of the rain- 
cloud in one subject (Fig. 10). We have 
to the right the thick, low grey cloud, very 
opaque and substantial, with scarcely more 
shape than a pillow; then we have the 
thin mist wreath on the 
thicker scarf-cloud in the middle of the pic- 
ture. One of the mountains to the left is 
crested with the ordinary crest-cloud, and 
the whole sky is rippled into innumerable 
ridges. The ridged roof-cloud, of which 
this is an example, is quite distinct from 
the waved cloud. These ridges are sepa- 
rated from each other by intervals marked 
by a line of uninterrupted shading. In the 
waved cloud the lines interlace, as the fol- 
lowing sketch (Fig. 11) sufficiently ex- 
plains. 

What I have called the scarf-cloud in the 
preceding paragraph, has the quality of 
continuity. Here is a sketch of Ben Cru- 
achan (Fig. 12), with a scarf-cloud on it, 
which extended for a mile or two to the 
right out of the sketch, without a break. 

There is a kind of crest-cloud, of a cha- 
racter so peculiar, that no one who has 
once seen it is likely to have forgotten it. 
rhis cloud exactly resembles a wig, and 
shapes itself to the form of the summit on 
which it occurs. Here is an instance from 
a Scottish mountain, but the summit in 
this case has, tonsure-like, no covering. 

rhe grandest of all the earth clouds are 
those immense rolling volumes which hide 
a great portion of the hills, yet leave occa- 
sional openings, wherein a crest or a 
shoulder is visible (Fig. 13). Fig. 14 is a 
sketch on Loch Awe, taken in the evening, 


left, and the | 


when a perfect calm had succeeded to a | 


tempestuous day. 
_ In Fig. 15 we have several marked dif- 
ferences of cloud-form. First, a great 


heavy mass to the left breaks on the side | 


of the mountain, and surges up very nearly 
to the top of the peak, with a fine move- 
tment. ‘To the right rises a mass of toppling 


cloud of a kind intermediary between the 


cumulus and the rain-cloud. Finally, just 











Fig 8. 


above the fieak of the central mountain are | two flat opaque white film;, their upper edges 











sharp, their lateral edges softly gradated. 





Fig. 9. 


Here, for the present, it may be as well 





Fig. 10 


to stop. One difficulty, I find, embarrasses | me far more than I had anticipated: it is 









the want of a rich nomenclature for clouds. 





The simple nomenclature of meteorologists 
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is not nearly full enough for artistic pur- | poses. Mr. Ruskin has added some names, | there is some difficulty in adopting them j 
es ite ordinary language. I would not sees 
a to offer a nomenclature. of my Own inyep, 
tion, but intend to frame one by ines 
porating all the most expressive names I 
can find, especially. popular: ones,.. and 
should feel most: sincerely obliged to 
readers of mine who would do me the kin! 
ness to inform me of any not generally 
known. If a’ sufficient supply of these is 
not to be had, the only way, I fear, will be 
to compose a complete nomenclature from’ 
the Greek, a measure to be resorted to 
in the last extremity, for half the sen 
interested public we are trying to attract 
would be for ever frightened away by it, 


: “ 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 
J. KNOWLES, ESQ., MANCHESTER. 











“ HUSH !—ASLEEP.” 
J. H. S. Mann, Painter. J, Franck, Engraver, 


OnE of a class of pictures that will eyer 
find many admirers. Female beauty united 
| with the innocent expression of young 
| childhood possesses charms which few are 
| able to resist. Our exhibition galleries an- 
nually teem with pictures of young mothers 
with their children in almost every form 
| and variety, a tolerable proof of their popu- 
| larity, or painters would be com to 
| take up another phase of life and ap 
ny 











| In some instances these pictures are simp 

| portraits treated fancifully ; "in others, 

| are imaginary compositions: to which class 
| the work here engraved belongs we know 
| not, nor does it matter. The subject is 
| perspicuous enough— 

“ A sleeping infant 

| Rocked by the beating of a mother’s heart.” 
|The action of the mother indicates the 
approach of some one; she turns not her 
head from the child to enforce silence on 
the intruder, but the uplifted hand says 
‘‘ Hush!” as distinctly as if the word were 
uttered. All this is very true to nature, 
= and the truth of the composition—united 
ww with an unusual degree of elegance in 


——— . ee —_—— —_ < ™ 7 -' 4 A 
— 7 AN xv ———_S—— ~ disposition of the figures and with con- 
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SS : SS siderable beauty of me Eg” oo 
SAQA SNS Z this a valuable picture of its kind. Mr. 
AS SNS OE: ET | Mann is an axtiol who has produced several 
ee - | excellent works of a domestic character, 
. | and this is among his best. _ 

It is almost a universal belief, that of qll 
the feelings common to woman's pavure, 
not one is so deeply rooted nor so unmin 
of self as a mother’s love. What sacrifices 
will not she make, what toil and anxieties 
will not she endure without a murmur 
her child’s welfare and happiness! How, 

= S like Rachel, she too often refuses to 0 
a <i 7 =—— , comforted when it is taken away by death: 
a ‘ | ae . , “Tis hard to lay thy darling 
\ Deep in the damp cold earth,— 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, ; 
Once gladsome with his mirth. 
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“* To meet again, in slumber, 
His small mouths rosy kiss ; 
Then, wakened with a start 
By thine own throbbing heart, 
‘His twining arms to miss. 
“Oh, these are recollections , 
Round mothers’ hearts that cling,— 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years, 
With oft awakening.” 


M. Franck, who has engraved this _ 
with a delicacy not often to be met wi ; 
is a member of the Royal Academy © 
Belgium. 
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yISITS [0 THE PARADISE OF 


ARTISTS. 
VI. 
AMALFI, AND ITS PADRONE. THE COAST OF THE 


RAVELLO. THE AMALFITAN 
ALHAMBRAS. 
THE Sorrentine Promontory between the 
Bay of Naples and the Gulf of Salerno is 
pre-eminently a ‘‘specular mount,” and 
really wonderful for what it shows you; the 
southern, or Amalfitan, side being as much 
the ideal of romantic picturesqueness as the 
northern is of luxuriant loveliness. All 
about Amalfi quite looks as if nature and 
man (to man the result being here much 
owing) had had nothing to do but to combine 
and make magnificent pictures; scenical 
effect seeming to be the main intention. As 


SYRENS. 





a grand theatre of landscape display does | 


this Gulf of Salerno strike one, on issuing 
forth on the carriage-road which winds along 
its shores; and when we first saw them, one 
bright afternoon, there was a light delicate 
mystery over all the long range of moun- 
tains aloof on the Psstum side, which 
brought out the ideal character divinely. 
Those brigand-haunted Appenines (where 


il Capitano Manso was so soon to carry off | 


Mr. Moens instead of ourselyes, which, 
three days afterwards, we unconsciously 
gave him a capital opportunity of doing) 
were barren, obviously, yet to the eye soft- 
ened by silvery lights and violet shades, 
which lent them an aspect aérial as the 
tall piles of serene sunny cloud resting 
above. At hand, every turn of the wind- 
ing coast, some Jovely little Italian town, 
or village, shone into view, crowning a long 
terrace, like charming Vietri, or climbing 
the steep vineyards adyenturously. But 
when at length Salerno appears behind, 
like a modest imitation of Naples, lining 
the hollow of the azure bay with its tiers 
of bright abodes, beneath Robert Guiscard’s 
high-seated castle, then the scene (reye- 
rently be it spoken) acquires a fulness of 
theatric pomp, and reminds one of the 
artist’s last grand display, which deserves, 
and indeed elicits, the very finest orchestral 
accompaniments. 

And yet the light visionary colours are 
not on his palette, being in spirit absolutely 
antithetical equally to the Richardsonian 
and Robothamesque crudities of cobalt and 
pink madder, the drab quakerism of Stan- 
field, and the Heringian skim-milk feeble- 
ness. Indeed, they have no names, and 
the ordinary similitudes only dishonour 
their chastened splendour and reserved 
delicacy ; the milder flushing of thy 
favourite shell, Panope, and the purpureal 
shadows on the wings of thy pet dove, 
Aphrodite, perhaps coming nearest! Per- 
spicuously, we can only call them the 
colours of heavenly love, which truly they 
are. On another turn of the road, Amalfi 
itself appeared, with a bolder and more 
affluent piling up of all that makes a town 
romantic than I ever saw before. Lofty 
steeps of houses rise from the sea, and con- 
Yents, green-patterned Moorish cupolas, 
Norman towers, and terraced vineyards, 
mingle together to a surprising height, 
among cayerned rocks and mountainous 
precipices, themselves so like bastions and 
tottering turrets, that you can scarcely 
tell which is architectural, which geolo- 


gical. And yet of itself Amalfi, for ro- 
mantic beauty and picturesqueness, is so 


men a part of what you meet with here, 
os to be but as the richly-sandalled foot, 
advanced to the sea, of the Monte di Sant’ 


Angiolo. 


Within, the city is as mean and posi- 


| liberality incomparably the best 





| devotes itself to educational purposes. And | 


| forethought. : I 
| ples, and “‘ an admirer of philosophy, needs 


tively swinish as was ever the mind and 
heart of Norman baron amidst all his em- 
blazoned romantic magnificence. Never- 
theless, it was here we met with the most 
interesting of all our landlords, the most 
gentlemanly, the most high-toned in his 
conversational principles, but I lament to 
add, one of the most unfortunate. The void 
and yacancy of his portal for a long while 
which left us in the possession of a still 
increasing mob of beggars, tempted me to 
some strong expressions against his esta- 
blishment; but when he came at last, his 
looks at once won me over. 
slender young man, with a positively cava- 


pointed beard and moustache, and alto- 
gether such a physiognomy as Vandyke 
would haye deemed it a privilege to paint ; 
though I think, after all, there was more of 
Velasquez in it. Taking the carpet bag 
(which I scarcely liked to see him carry), he 
frankly accounted for his tardy appearance 


He was a | 
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must he date their ruin from the Revolu- 
tion of 1848; and steadily it had advanced 
im exact proportion to the great national 
regeneration, which had doubled taxes, and 
consequently prices, and excessively taxed 
innkeepers, forgetting that the unsettled 
state of the country, and especially the 
prevalent fear of the brigands, kept almost 
everybody away. ‘Instead of taxing our 
poor advertisement-boards,” he added, 
‘‘which no one comes to read, why do they 
not levy a tax on the peasants, who are 
carrying on, meanwhile, such a magnifi- 
cently prosperous trade with the brigands, 





| getting from them a ducat for every half- 
lierish look, fine lively dark eyes, a Vandyke | f ; wat sale Oe 


franc’s worth of the necessaries of life they 
supply them with, so as, in the end, to 
pocket by far the greater part of their 
plunder, and, moreover, meanwhile ren- 
dering the lord of the soil just such an 
account as they please ; for /e, poor man, 
in some places by no means far from here, 
scarcely ventures beyond his garden wall, 





by the fact of his never being wanted. ‘It 
is just a fortnight,” said he, ‘‘ since any 
one honoured this hotel.” In such a dearth 
of demand he hardly knew—but such a 
dinner as he could provide should be forth- 
coming, if only we would give him a couple 
of hours, meanwhile making a little ex- 
cursion. And the dinner did forthcome, to 
the minute named, and in quality and | 
since 
Paris. There was mutton, such as ought 
to impart something of its tenderness to 
the hearts of those who eat it; there was 
maccaroni pudding finely tempered with 
cream, and in which that very difficult ele- 
ment cheese, was treated in a masterly 
way; there was a soufilé, which the 7'rois 
Freres themselyes never surpassed. And 
there was the young landlord (the only in- 
dividual we saw in that hotel during a 
three days’ sojourn) to wait upon us. The 
office may be thought beneath him; yet 
no, he went through it with such an easy 
dignified precision, that he raised it. He 
was, simply, the gentleman acting the do- 
mestic in an admirably finished manner ; 
mere function could not get the better of 
such a mind and such feelings as came 
out frankly and freely in the conversation 
now drawn from him unintentionally—a 
recital of misfortunes, but misfortunes so 
borne as to merit a decoration for each 
of them. 

His good things thawing much of the in- 
evitable ice between us, I began by telling 
him that his maccaroni pudding was a 
work of Art, and begging him to present 
my compliments tothe cuisinier. ‘* Un bon 
cuisine,” he remarked, with a slight air of | 
melancholy, in French, for he had taught | 
himself that language entirely in his native | 
place, and our very lame Italian made it the 
only medium—‘* Un bon cuisine, mais pas de 
travail.” Nobody came; there were, in 
fact, three of them, a sister and two bro- 
thers, who began life with a little patrimony 
now changed into a large debt, so that | 
they scarcely knew what to do for them- 
selves, or where to turn. Formerly, they 
held as an hotel the suburban convent on 
the hill, which answered well, from the 
fine airy situation; but the new reforms 
reinstated the monks—as of an order which 





| 


| 
of the present establishment, to which they 
were thus driven down, it may be said that 
every part was commonly empty—except 
the larder, which, from the impossibility of 
procuring supplies more frequently, had to 
be stocked with a whole week’s almost des- 
erate providence and decidedly pathetic 
Though liberal in his princi- | 
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for fear of being carried off. In fact, the 
system is so much in favour with the priests, 
and certain others of power and influence 
attached to the Bourbon cause, that the 
government hesitates to proceed thoroughly 
against it, for fear of making the whole 
Principato enemies.” 

‘“‘ At any rate,” said I, interested in some 
information just acquired from our driver 


_on the road, ‘‘ they might tax the delica- 


cies brought by his mistress to the brigand 
in prison, the fastidious cutlets, warm from 
the trattoria (purchased with intact plunder), 
the choice tobacco and wine she ministers 
daily in his cell, where, when about to be 
hemmed in, or staryed out on the moun- 
tains, he retires from professional life, and 
leads an easy existence, the distinct antici- 
pation of which can never’ have been the 
slightest discouragement from any barbarity 
his hot blood ever boiled for. On the con- 
trary, this light and lazy captivity must 
often have been quite tempting, amidst 
such horrible privations, as one almost 
pities, even in them, noxious vermin 
though they are, rats rather than men. 
The thus fascinating them into custody, no 
doubt, lessens the existing number of 
brigands, but tempts others to follow their 
example, therefore is but short-sighted 
policy. These ingenious little buttresses of 
the system contrived by your government 
must, however, soon give way to increased 
intelligence. This is merely local mis- 
management; and, meanwhile, you do not 
undervalue the great national —— ts 

‘¢ Pardon, monsieur, some consider it a 
mere change of masters—the Emperor of 
the French instead of the Emperor of 
Austria; and a friend who binds you down 
from the just desire and pride of your hear‘ 
by the silken ties of gratitude, is much 
more vexatious and tormenting than an 
open undoubted rang F especially when 
he may become this himself to-morrow, 
and make his former favours a pretext for 
not only severity, but slander.” 

‘‘Nay, he will scarcely do this,” I 
pleaded ; “we have a delightful faith 


| quietly winning upon us in England, that 


our great antithesis to’ Napoleon Buona- 
parte, Mr. Cobden, is, for all the tradi- 
tionary intents and a as much the 
conqueror of Napoleon III. as the Duke of 
Wellington was of his uncle ; and Italy, 
too, will escape unmolested, from the peace- 
ful influence of that benign victory, and 
scarcely dissoluble treaty, effected by the 

wer of no metal less base than gold. 
Jesides, after all, he has ge! a generous 
admiration of true glory, W 1ich he has 
gained in Italy more than in France. All 


that he has done for France may be sub- 
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verted in a day. All that he has done for | 
Italy is likely to endure. He will never | 
himself destroy, or permit others to dash to | 
pieces, his purest, sublimest monument.— 
And all these little local matters settled, 
then—” 

‘6 J] sera fini pour nous ; our grandchil- 
dren will be benefited.” There was a touch, 
a shade of melancholy in his cadence and 
fine handsome face, from which a lady 
would probably have inferred that he did 
not anticipate the possession, or eventual 
sequence, of those dear little contingen- 
cies: an affair of the heart she might have 
set about conceiving, vexed, humiliated, 
all but tired out by niggardly fortune. 
‘‘ There are three of us,” he continued, ‘a 
sister, and two brothers, who undertake the 
entire management and service of the 
house. My sister is the fille de chambre, 
my brother the cuisinier, and the bureau 
and service particulier fall to my share. But 
how long can we continue to live on ex- 
pectation -—If you are content, sir, per- 
haps you will have the complaisance to say 
so in the visitors’ book; there are not 
many entries in it since the rising of the 
national fortunes.” 

‘But surely the new railway should 
have brought you more visitors.” 

“No; and it takes them away much 
faster; the English being no less hurried 
than the rest. They just look about them 
for a morning, and then go back again.” 

“*When Amalfi itself is but as the great 
toe of what they ought to see here. Just 
like our indifference and inconsideration !” 


“ Pardon, monsieur, I have found no | 


people so considerate and just. I prefer 
them to all others, because of their supe- 
rior humanity. The Germans, French, and 
the Italians too, in an inn, think it their 
right to give trouble, make a noise, and 
find fault, merely to show their superiority 
and altitude. Besides, they never know 
how to travel, arrange nothing, so that 
confusion and disturbance attend them 
at every step. The Englishman alone 
knows how to travel, at once gives his 
orders for the day so far as he can, without 
troubling you again; so that in serving 
him you proceed with your work undis- 
tracted. He is quiet, and in finding fault, 
prefers having a distinct idea of an occasion 
for it. Ilis orders being according to his 
means (and it gives us as much pleasure 


to attend to the simplest as to the most 


expensive), his criticisms on the nofe are 


calm and reasonable: it is not necessary 


to fortify one’s temper in presenting it.” 
After thus expatiating on the “ humanity” 
of the English, to a degree that refresh- 
ingly surprise dime, he inquired whether a 
aver Sonya J ym 4 aggre sg good 
pe to gain a hving 
among us: for England would be nearer 
than America to his mother, whom it was 
hard to leaye—as her eldest son 
must always look to. He / 
‘01 r { accaronl manufacturer : 
hest work, night an 
underlings, wh 
¢; the maccaroni, 
could not afford to buy, bei 
io desire with them. 
I the other 
would be prefer- 
suggesting the 
: but this 
suited to 
to earn his livir 
but he feared 
ny in the world 
modity for which 


sé 
is 


with a wonderfully lively and gallant air, 
as he moved away towards the door. 

The very next moment I overheard him 
singing a beautiful Italian air with a beau- 
tiful voice, and in a peculiarly buoyant, 
light-hearted manner; and this reminded 
me of his wide reputation for delightful 
singing, though we never heard more of 
it, for, after these melancholy disclosures, 
it seemed scarcely delicate to ask him. He 
must be something more than merely pros- 
perous in his worldly affairs who is in 
a position to pity such a man, I thought, 


one of so fine a temper, so just in his | 


notions, and liberal; his sentiment, too, so 
noble when gently admonished of the un- 


necessary liberality of his supplies. ‘* Jn | 
| edge of precipitous steeps rising from the 


all things my only consolation is to do the 
very best I can; though, to be sure, his 
circumstances were most meanly and con- 
temptibly unworthy of such magnificence 





of soul. Yet wait a little, interposed my | 
modicum of worldly experience, before | 
mt ' 

} churches and convents, on any shelf of the 


you pronounce—till you see the bill, that 


last test, the final accompt rendu which you | 


haye found so often (in every walk of life 
to dispel delightfully generous surmises. 
But when it came, I could not look so low 
as to the items. ‘ Etes vous content, mon- 
ieur 2” he inquired, evidently prepared to 
entertain any reasonable objection. ‘* Not 
only so, but I believe that your hotel is 
simply the best in Italy.” And indeed, 
the total alone convinced me that he could 
not have made it a cent less without seri- 
ously wronging monsieur le cuisinier and 
mademoiselle la fill de chambre. 

He left me alone with the visitors’ book, 
in which, but for the profane, I could have 
added every syllable that follows :—‘*‘ Would 
I were, Matteo Vozzi, a travelling duke for 
thy sake. Then would I invite to stay 


with me, at thy admirable albergo, as many | 


distinguished persons as it could comfort- 
] 


ably accommodate, Sora whole season, Lord | 


Ward, I see, brought ten; could we not at 
least double that number? Thy culinary 
art, Francesco, should not then lack highest 
appreciation; no, nor the subtlest exercise 
of its ideal aspirations. And thou, Sera- 
phina, or Sigelgaita, or whatever else thy 
name, who now with a moral grace and 
loveliness the premises so meekly dustest, 
shouldst have the benignant ordering of 
several chambermaids. d t which, 0 Signor 
Cavaliere Padrone, those vocal strains whose 
melody, immediately after thy tale of anxious 
care, we had not the heart to elicit by an 
abrupt request, as by the mere dry winding 
up of one of thy national barrel-organs, 
would surely rise spontaneously from pure 
lightness of spirits, in celebration of the fact 
—the consummation devoutly to be wished 

that this hotel, now of neglected comfort 
and daintiness, had become irresistibly, 
imperiously fashionable. Or if this were 
not, then would his luxuriously benign 
Grace take thee away as his major-domo in 
Portman, or in Grosyenor Square. And 
yet—and yet, methinks, I well might hesi- 
tate, fearing that flunkeyism, subterranean 
impertinence and peculation, cabals, con- 
spiracies, and perquisiteness, might prove 
as little suited to thy delicately honourable 
feelings as the surveillance of a maccaroni 
mill, which thou so touchingly didst depre- 
cate. What, then, should ducal benevo- 
lence be lightly thwarted’ No, not the 
least of it ; and, indeed, other perspectives 
of imaginative graciousness do open them- 
selves luxuriously, supplied from resources 
so ample that even generosity itself could not 
reduce them inconyeniently.” Assuredly, 
when I saw the maccaroni mill next day, 
and noted its impish operatives (nearly 
nude, by-the-bye, and one of Proto-Prax- 


itelean beauty of form), with lively, thievish 
countenances, seated on its rotatory m 
chinery—the vertical action of which thes 
aided by gently bobbing up and down atl 
they sat in a row—it did occur that the 
superintendence of such a set, by one ; 
like the cavaliers of Vandyke or Velase der 
as our landlord, would be nothing leas then 
ludicrously piteous. es 
never saw anything comparable to- 
Amalfi, except one or two scenes at the 
opera, in a grand chivalrous fairy piece 
harmonised by beautiful music. As ordi. 
narily painted, such combinations would 
certainly seem melodramatic, and highly 
improbable. A most spirited medieval 
people, whose country was but a narrow 


sea, whence they gained an adventurous 
living, had to build their towns by a yertical 
rather than horizontal extension of the 
streets, and to perch their villages, and 
rural arcaded mansions, their ever-present 


precipices, or practicable steep, how steep 
soever. ‘The way in which they have done 
this says wonders of their energy and skill, 
but sometimes looks like rashness: since 
convents and clusters of dwellings are 


| raised on rotten-looking cliffs, undermined 


by those spacious, open, airy caverns, into 


| which the rock everywhere shows a tendency 
| to crumble. Sometimes little societies of 


dwellings are insinuated into a deep hollow, 
where the sun can never reach them, or 
seem /«t down to the sea, where they shine 
far below, like flakes of snowy foam along 
its heavenly azure, or stand forth a glitter- 
ing promontory. Turning some corner of 
the coast, suddenly you find the buildings 
scattered surprisingly all over the abrupt 
and riven shore, like an innumerable flock 
of white sea-birds settled but for an instant. 
The domes and the deep precipitous clefts 
of the Monte di Sant’ Angiolo look down 
upon these wondrous steeps; and when we 
were there, the floor of the calm sea ranged 
away from them below, streaked only with 
the reflex of the sun, with just one wavy 
line of shadow amidst the spangles; as if 
some mysterious invisible being were 
silently fishing, and that were the trail 
of his nets. Oh, Amalfi, in form and 
composition, no less than in colour, as 
already remarked, by far out-Stanfields 
Stanfield, out-Herings Hering, out-Ro- 
bothams Robotham. Robothamism—pro- 


| perly allowable only as a background to 


Fechterian displays—has no harmonious 
elimination, lofty and refined; does not 
distinguish the stealthy principle and system 
of these extra-geological, more than ptc- 
turesque lines; and our landscapists must 
have souls more impassioned, and by nature 
or by culture, a finer sense of beauty, ere 
they can trace their shapely energy, climb- 
ing, and then riven, wounded, hindered for 
a while, but still climbing on, finally to 
rest in calm domes and peaks in the heights 
of the blue ether. 

Such were the objects of our first excur- 
sion along the coast west of Amalfi, by dint 
of donkeys and of staircase-paths, ever UP 
and down, at some height above the sea, 
the well-known Melloni being guide; @ 
man as excellent in his way as our landlont 
himself, genial, honest, and intelligent. 
Such men are more than guides, for they 
do the honours of their country in a spi 
of manly hospitality and large-hew™ 
sympathy. And thus in our ae oat 
rambles in Italy, it was ever our lot to m¢ rf 
with companionable men, with == ya 
felt at home more perhaps than wit} © 
same class in England, from their —— 
vivacity and conversation. Soon we can 
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to the convent of Conca, crowning with 
little cupolas a precipitous promontory 
undermined by an Immense cavern, hollow 
as the monastic principles, which yet do 
support that overlying institution. It is 
yery Moorish-looking, suggesting dervises 
rather than nuns. Without, all was bright 
and beautiful; but within, waiting m a 
dirty little reception room, we began (as 
usual) to fancy how stale religion must 
become in such bare and dull seclusion, 
with apparently so little fresh humanity to 
inspirit and enliven it. Seemingly, how- 
ever, we did the nuns common ijustice ; 
for they were preparing a plaster for an old 

woman who had fallen down the cliff in a 

little puff of wind; and, with countenances 

in which the humanity had been by no 
means wholly washed out by the waters of 
purification, they placidly smiled away 
our supercilious generalities, whilst gently 
ministering to us some confectionary, in 
the composition of which they are deft 
hands. It is their pastime, it seems, to 
make it; each having her day set apart to 
compound some different sort, as her treat, 
her something to look forward to. How- 
eyer censurable the system, we should not 
forget sweet lingerings of humanity that 
sustain themselyes amidst it, even when 
manifested by nothing weightier than 
ministries of pastry, and the offering of 
such pretty pieces of home-made lace as 
they endowed us with—sweet sisters, whose 
tender spirit obviously lives on in a corrupt 
body of prescribed mortification. 

The architecture, like that of sea-faring 
Venice, is drawn from foreign rather than 
talian Cupolas like those of 
Conca recall the adventurous people who 
had factories at Bagdad and Alexandria ; 
and pointed arches here and there remember 
the Normans, who, for a time, like birds of 
prey and passage, settled along these cliffs. 
Nay, Nature herself sometimes seems to be 
regretting their high qualities in the very 
aspect of a Norman ruin, when you over- 
look rock pinnacles singularly like those of 
a Gothic cathedral, with the blue sea shin- 
ing like a sky through their fretwork. 
Descending to the sea, beneath the’carouba 
trees, with their numerous single-rooted 
stems and silvery lichen-like bark, between 
which the green peninsular knolls peeped, 
ruin-crowned, we went by water to Posi- 
tano, where the rocky wonders of the 
coast fully appear. The overhanging ridge 
of mountains, which, on the north, slopes 
so as to sustain the olive and orange 
luxuriance of Sorrento, on this side becomes 
giddy and confused of form, descending to 
the sea in a grand succession of jagged 
and pinnacled rock-profiles, towards the 
veritable IsLEs OF THE SYRENS, which 
have shapes worthy of their name; the east 
cliffs of Capri closing the long perspective. 
The mainland precipices at hand here seem 
falling down together in some places, and 
in others to be recovering themselves into 
their ancient stateliest order, with a mar- 
vellous complexity of lines, and most ideal 
results. But this is the actual Ulyssean 
coast. 

Tn an amphitheatrical retirement of these 
cliffs stands Positano, a wonderful little 
town in aspect, as thus approached. A 
pytamidal steep rising from the sea is 
wholly covered by some twenty or so tiers 
of houses, one but slightly behind the other, 
like the gradines of the Great Pyramid; a 
lesser pyramid of houses nestling beneath, 
cng (i by a handsome Romish dome; the 
Whole (with several flying wings of houses 


sources, 


, : ; , 
Suttering up the cliffs as well) being circled 
alott by the precipices of Santa Maria di 


+P + a 
( astello, 


The plan was to look down 





thence on Positano; but those heights 
being by general report brigand-haunted, 
the place could only be visited by water. 
Its upper houses we found accessible just 


ordinarily are, that is, by staircases within 
running up through the whole mass; the 
general appearance, looking from them into 
the several habitations, being’ little better 
than some dirty ruin. Cavern-like places 
they were, thinly inhabited, and with few 
indications of civilised life. Two English- 
men we met with, struck by the ultra- 
romantic look of Positano, found lodging 
in a private dwelling there, as there is no 
inn, but in the middle of the night were 
aroused by thundering demands at their 
door for un forte buono-mano. On their 
pretending pistols, however, their visitors 
gently retired ; courage indifferently second- 
ing knavery. 

The return in the evening was a con- 
tinuance of the antique ruinous solemnity 
of the eastern cliffs of Capri; with this 
deepening of the impressiveness, that the 
wonderful long perspective of loftier steeps, 
so like chaos withdrawing into order with 
utmost majesty, rose purple-black, against 
a pale clear yellow sky, with many aérial 
modulations of clear darkness—a calm 
monumental mournfulness; a glassy sea, 
all silvery light, scarce rippling at their 
feet. Their forms in twilight were of 
the kind which makes imagination crea- 
tive, and would have endowed such thought 
as Shelley’s, or Flaxman’s, or Beetho- 
ven’s, with beautiful and pathetic con- 
ceptions; from mere solitary phantasmal 
shades thus issuing invaluable boons to 
mankind for ever, verbal, linear, and purely 
musical symphonies, in which whatsoever 
is solemnly lovely in nature is made to 
enforce and give new grace to the most 
tender and noble human emotions. A dim 
red light lingered on the jutting cliff of 
Capri alone, the Salto, the Eye of Tiberius, 
ranging imperially long lines of coast, both 
right and left. All the way back to Amalfi 
caves abound in the cliffs, at every height, 
fringed with rude stalactites—ragged old 
saves (the yellow rock being much distin- 
tegrated), of every size, from the di- 
mensions suitable to an owlet or a single 
hermit, to amplitude enough for numerous 
societies of Capuchins. And Melloni took 
us into a dim gap (that of Furore) little 
less than Alpine, with a flying bridge, and 
clusters of dwellings hanging over one 
another, and tower above tower perched 
most aspiringly. If we want scenery more 
extraordinary, we must, I suppose, go to 
the moon for it. And such occurs all the 
way, on this mere s/e// of an old medieval 
republic, whose ‘ Mariner’s Compass’ and 
transmitted ‘ Pandects,’ and charitable en- 








as the upper stories of single dwellings | 


quays, arsenal, and mint, its theatre and 
_ Several of its principal churches, can be 
| traced. The fine Gothic arcade of the 
Exchange alone partly remains, yawning 
blankly on the sea, like the maw of tho 
great fish out of which Jonah had just 
slipped away. It was over the site of tho 
busiest part of “the Athens of the Middle 
| Ages,” as it was once called, that our boat 
returned to the poor decayed place, which 
now can scarcely keep open an hotel. 

_ The last excursion at Amalfi was up tho 
Vale of the Dragon to Ravello, a decayed, 
nay, a deceased little city, on a lofty 
height, founded by a number of noble 
families who, in the ninth century, sepa- 
rated themselves from the Amalfitan re- 
public. Here they erected their palaces 
and cathedral in an exquisite style of Ro- 
manesco-Byzantine architecture, the re- 
mains of which, combined with a site and 
prospects of extreme beauty, make it one 
of the most romantic spots I have visited. 
The road was through Atrani, a very /lying 
wing of Amalfi, set off with semi-Saracenic 








dowments in the East (whence rose the 
knights hospitallers, and their successors, 
those of Malta), merited more gratitude 
from other civilised and Christian nations 
than they met with. And Norman and 
Pisan, who in turn subjugated sacked 
and plundered Amalfi, were followed by a 
more dreadful natural visitation, in which 
the sea, with a peculiar spite, wreaked her- | 
self on those who, by their great discovery, 

had illimitably extended man’s dominion 

over her. A sinking of the shore, probably 

in no slight degree caused by the vast | 
voids in the earth left by the eruptions of 
Vesuvius, gave her the opportunity, in the 
fourteenth century, with storm and inun- 
dation, to inflict a catastrophe here, only | 
inferior to that of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. The greater part of Amalfi, a 
city of 50,000 people in its best days, was 
submerged; so that nothing of its famous | 


domes and minarets, impatterned green 
and yellow. The ascent, as through Posi- 
tano, was by a rude alley, half stairs, arched 
overhead lke a cayern, and rising from 
house to house; the effect being frequently 
almost catacombical, and the look-in ex- 
ceedingly rude and nasty. Whenever the 
sky appeared, it was seen that Atrani is 
tremendously sheltered by a huge pro- 
jecting shelf of rock, ‘‘ which, with its own 
weight, seems slowly coming down.” 
Here continually passed by troops of Ama- 
zonian young women, exceedingly hand- 
some (quite as usual), the pedestrian carriers 
of the neighbouring country, with alpen- 
stocks and smooth brown legs, Lysippan, 
and raiment of a diversity of fine colours, 
but, with respect to arrangement, very 
much according to the capability of the 
various odd pieces, and, on the whole, 
inclining to the Egyptian, I should say. 
The smile, extorted by their extraordinarily 
lively mischievous eyes, was usually an- 
swered by a mercenary archness. but by 
the time they loosened my too slow cen- 
tissimi, the nut-brown belle had passed, 
and there was none to receive them but 
a yellow crone, mewling piteously, ‘They 
ery Viva Garibaldi! but nothing has he 
done for me; so no Viva Garibaldi! from 
me.” 

A rocky vale wound still up, with mag- 
nificent retrospects of the sea far below, 
beyond Norman and Saracen ruins. Level 
with the path sometimes lay terraced roofs, 
on which the grain for the maccaroni was 
drying ; and picturesque cisterns, of an 


| oriental look, received the bubbling bright 


springs that came runnelling down the 
rocks. Continuing up paths more solitary, 
where morning sunshine was alone with 
the wild trees and the blue sky, one moment 
we looked deep into a dell full of the hum- 
ming of bees, and the next into another 
full of the murmuring of waters; and 
above were large caves of rock singularly 
like the twisted roots and fibrous con- 
yolutions of pine-trees. Verily, I believe 
these suggested the notion of the dragon 
from which the valley is named, so speak- 


ingly draconian, so claw-like, and so tangy 
is their grotesqueness, 


~And thus was gained the high-seated 


‘level of Ravello, a city, in its palmy days, 


with thirteen churches, thirty-six families 
of nobles, and 32,000 people, now dwindled 


to 1,500 very obscure beings. — 
| nevertheless, are exquisitely interesting, 


its ruins, 


abounding in details of finest Byzantine 


and Romanesque. 
a fountain whose water comes of 


In an open place is 
deli- 













































































































































ciously quaint little bulls; and the cathe- 
dral has a fine bronze door of the twelfth 
century, a grim and gaunt granddam of 
the ‘‘ Beautiful Gates” of Florence and 
Pisa. And on proceeding within, by this 
time all of a flush with your old medizval 
delight, your penultimate «esthetic love, 
once more revived, you find an equally fine 
ulpit of the thirteenth century, supported 
- most admirable architecturalised lions ; 
the details of these creatures being all 
symmetrical patterns, yet the expression 
full of spirit and life—most prowlly and 
growlly they look. The celebrated lions by 
Canova in St. Peter's, with all the preten- 
sions of consummate Art, boneless, nerve- 
less, parboiled, softly elegantly ugly 
creatures, haye nothing of the essential 
truth of character and spirit of this iron- 
handed archaic work ; whose sculptor, Nic- 
cola di Foggia, in his rudely-classical bust 
of the fair Sigelgaita Rufolo, the donor's 
wife, equals, and indeed much resembles, 
the work of his illustrious contemporary, 
Niccola di Pisa. That Pisan has commonly 
had the credit of originating the revival of 
the antique in sculpture; but here, in the 
south of Italy, we find a simultaneous 
Nicholas, and others, who might perhaps 
dispute that honour with him. Here is 
likewise at Ravello much earlier mosaic, 
delightful for its quaint simple grace and 
fine deep-toned green purple and gold 
glistenings. But alas! the entire upper 
vart of the church has been restored, that 
is to say, the Romanesque displaced by ‘he 
sickly modern Romish, all vapid relaxed 
flourishing, and whitewash. 

Even more interesting are the remains of 
the palaces, giving a high impression of the 
magnificence and refined art of that un- 
known Rayellitan nobility of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, who, 1 shrewdly 
suspect, have been grievously wronged by 
oblivion. Manifestly these structures have 
been stripped violently of every ornament 
purloinable ; for nothing remains but the 
columns, and some few details which could 
not be displaced without endangering the 
whole fabric; and, indeed, here and there, 
the commonest houses are seen to be built 
and patched up with those exquisite objects. 
Especially beautiful are the Byzantine 
capitals, of much variety, reminding one 
of inmost old Venice, in that fresh grace of 
fancy, which, accepting the general plan of 
the Corinthian capital, has renewed and 
varied its foliage with a sweet and true 
simple feeling for nature. The 
Rufolo, however, has an arcaded loggia 
round a quadrangle, with strange tracery of 
a decidedly infelicitous conceit ; the scrolls 
that form the pointed arch diverging at its 
apex. The fine old Romanesque tower look- 
ing down here has lost its own proper orna- 
ments; but instead, the scarlet traceries of 
a most splendid parasite run all about it in 
slender and delicate loving lines; and out 
of its more luxuriant clusters and bowers 
numbers of doves were looking—living 
ornaments, which the medieval artist would 
have longed to copy for his work, giving 
each little niche a holy dove in lieu of a saint. 
The only English pope, Nicholas Break- 
speare, dwelt in this palace, and another 
Englishman has bought it for his high nest 
of peace. In his garden, seats, little foun- 
tains, and flowery rock-work are « mposed 
of fine relies of Romanesque architecture. 
With the aid of the government he is mak- 


only: even its nobles, in the palmy days 
had no other seat than the saddle, ‘on 
mounting to their magnificent abodes from 
the world below. The devastated beauty 
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of these lonely unlooked-for mansions, the 
neglected luxuriance of their gardens, with 
pillared cloisters of the vine, and avenues of 
old classic busts running out to the brow 
of lofty cliffs, and looking far down over 
the supreme loveliness of the earth and 
sea, gave a delicious air of romance. 
Hardly a Romanesque Alhambra is it; no, 
that is too much to say, but an Amalfitan 
Generalife. It may be likened to that 
lesser summer-palace which the Moorish 
king raised higher in the hills, in its 
a impressions of a gifted race of 

sings who haye'passed away ; the thoughts 
of them being deepened and softened by 
the sight of the imperishable nobleness 
and loveliness of nature, which (whether 
with full consciousness or not) raised higher 
their chivalrous hearts, and brightly graced 
their fancies. 

Most beautiful of pigsties, I wis, was 
that—I see it still—in the cliff-crowning 
garden of the Palazzo degli Affitti, being 
composed of prostrated marble columns, 
with some very venerable Romanesque 
still lingering on them, and crimson and 
golden flowers flourishing out of their 
interstices. A little porcine palace it was, 
worthy of Circe’s piggiwiggies, and pathetic 
too to contemplate, being a type of many 
an Italian town, nay, of the Roman Forum 
itself, where, nauseated, I have had, oh, 
reader (that is, if I have one), to muse 
upon such things! 

And the terrace of the same garden looks 
down on one of the most beautiful land- 
scapes I saw in Italy, on one of her most 
beautiful days. Beneath, opening to the 
sea, ranged a smooth-sloping valley, a maze 
of mantling tangled luxuriance of all the 
fruit-trees, with dark little galleries of the 
vine traceable descending amidst it, and 
the terraces, arcades, and towers of the 
chivalrous old city, and its dependencies, 
crowning it on the hither side, as with 
bright broken cornices most variedly pic- 
turesque. And that romantic mountain 
opposite, J/ Capo di Cava, the eastern 
crown of the Amalfi prospects, may here 
best be looked into. Romantic is the very 
name for it, such being the associations 
inevitably awakened by its fantastic forms ; 
the summit, the image of some Santa 
Sofia-like dome, neighboured by mina- 
rets Norman-demolished, with, lower down, 
green likenesses of towers and bastions 
in their turn dismantled and forgotten, 
But everywhere else on the mountain, 
and on its sisters retiring along the Saler- 
nian sea, soft minute folds slope down, 
all green to their depths, a very dra- 
pery of green luxuriance, with little white 
villages nestling in their hollows. Far up, 
a silver dot shining amidst the leafage, 
is indeed a dwelling; a tiny bright line 
is a path trying to find its way, but lost, 
seemingly quite lost, high on Elysian steeps. 
And, far beneath, the mountains in suc- 
cession descend in little orderly timid steps 
of vineyard-terraces, to the calm heaven- 
enamoured sea. And all along the re- 
moter distance, the Peestum range of moun- 
tains extends, in that serenest day looking 
like the last of the vapours becalmed into 
those fine faint-azure forms. The holiday 


sea must be added, like misty ether streaked 
, all across with pearly light (the reflex of a 
| cloudless heaven in that freshest forenoon) 


’ 


and then, I think, it may be clearly per- 


| ceived to be a prospect not often parallelec 
ing a road up to his aéry; Ravello having | oa 4 ~ 


hitherto been accessible by a mule-path | 


The things are so different; but nothing 
less than our beloved Lakes seen from 
their finest points, when morning or even- 
ing find their pride and their delight in 
setting them off, can rival it. 


W. P. BAayLey. 





EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
BY THE 


LATE MR. GODFREY SYKES, 


——— 


Tue exhibition of the works of th 
Sykes, which is now held at South to ney 


while it does honour to the reputati : 
1 t 
artist, shows us exactly on what rere 


rests. To Mr. Sykes’s powe 
done cheerful homage’ in teatifyine —_ 
excellence of those of his designs Chat _ 
come under our notice. These however aid 
not suggest that the grasp of his genius was 
comprehensive. It now appears that he mi ht 
at will, have been not only an ceneasaane 
artist, but a sculptor, or a painter of portraits 
genre, or landscape. Some of his productions on 
canvas are worked out in “running hand”— 
others have the care and neatness of his draw- 
ings on paper; but we regard them as they 
are, essays apart from a main purpose, and 
though not disqualified by grave infirmities 
still presenting a base for high operations which 
must, had he lived, have conferred distinction, 
Mr. Sykes was a pupil of the Government 
School of Art at Sheffield, and had been a pupil- 
teacher and pupil of that institution. His 
first works of any magnitude were the capitals 
the tondi, and the details in the arcades of the 
Horticultural Garden, the drawings for which 
appear in this exhibition. Nothing can be more 
true than that the original conception of 
subject-matter is less common than the 
power of dealing with it judiciously in composi- 
tion. Too often, therefore, have we to lament 
that the lustre of brilliant thoughts is obscured 
by a vulgar exuberance of accompaniment. 
Neither knowledge nor taste is necessary to the 
fulfilment of a crowded arrangement, but both 
are especially taxed in determining what should 
be omitted. Mr. Sykes’s drawings for the 
Horticultural Garden are rich without being 
in anywise loaded ; thus every object and line 
has its function in the composition. This is the 
department to which he has devoted his best 
energies; he was what is called a designer—a 
term, by the way, of limited meaning among us. 
Two of the large panel-figures, Raffaelle and 
Michael Angelo, are by him: the former is 
extremely effective, but it is an objection to the 
latter that it reminds us of Horace Vernet's 
figure. As these challenge criticism, it may be 
observed that they show imperfections in the 
drawing of the figure, which are also elsewhere 
conspicuous. Among the designs is an alpha- 
bet, intended perhaps for execution as tiles. 
With each letter is associated a figure engaged 
in some intelligible act—the whole abounding 
in pretty winter and summer fantasies. One of 
his most ambitious works is a column with 
three bands, presenting the subjects—Child- 
hood, Manhood, and Old Age. In the modelling, 
perhaps, the predilection for Michael Angelo 1s 
too pronounced; there are, however, some 
charming passages in the aggroupments, espe- 
cially in that of Infancy. That which, however, 
is remarkable in the column is the isolation of 
these subjects by fluted intervals, broken only 
by a rose sprig with buds and leaves. ; 
The pictures, drawings, sketches, and de- 
signs amount in number to upwards of two 
hundred, and show, as has been already 
remarked, great versatility of talent. Setting 
aside those which partake of the character of 
excursuses, there is enough to form a repels 
in design—as the Department of Science am 
Art alone have contributed working composi 
tions for columns, ornamental letters, archi- 
tectural details in great variety, mosaic, 
bronze and iron-work, plate, tiles, panels 
ceilings, fountains, &c. Mr. Sykes could -_ 
no better examples for imitation than = “ 
the Cinquecento, and we feel everywhere W - 
he has drawn his inspirations. The sry 4 
tion of the really great works he has left on 
no consolation for his loss, which will be ms 
felt at South Kensington, and the more deep'y 
as he has been cut off before “ the pecs 
his prime.” To the particular departmen om 
Art-design to which his attention was given, 
he has left no worthy successor. 
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MODERN PAINTERS OF BELGIUM. 





No. VII.—FLORENT WLLEMS. 
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OT until about the seventeenth century 
was the class of painting known as 
genre practised to a considerable ex- 
tent. It would indeed be difficult to 
point out a picture, coming strictly 
under that denomination, of a date 
much anterior to this. During the 
best periods of Italian Art, it seems to 
have been entirely unknown, and its 










traced to the schools of Holland and 
Flanders in the century referred to, 
whence it soon found its way into other 
European countries. New thoughts and ideas about 
mF Art had penetrated into the minds of the various 
continental nations, so that the scenes and occupa- 
tions of domestic and ordinary life, when presented 





” 


sought after for ‘‘ home 


urposes as the more pretentious 
subjects taken from sacr 


or profane history. 


‘And very low Art it is,” say some speakers and | 


writers in allusion to any kind of genre-painting ; but the 

charge against it is both senseless and untrue. 
when debased in subject; this determines its character, but not 
its quality. ‘The principles,” wrote Hazlitt, ‘are the same in 
painting an angel’s and a butterfly’s wings: we have a great 
respect for high Art, but a greater for true Art.” Teniers, and 
Ostade, and Breughel, with others, were sometimes more than 
low, more eyen than absolutely vulgar; but their Art was good 
in itself notwithstanding, regarded from a point of view which 


| 
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W. J. Allen.| 





Drawn by 


of young artists meeting with such success in the very outset of 
their career as fell to his lot, for of two pictures, ‘ Le Corps-de- 
Garde,’ and ‘The Music Lesson,’ exhibited at Brussels in 1542, 
the late King of the Belgians purchased the second, while a medal 
Was awarded to the painter for the talent he had displayed in both. 

From this time he began to exhibit with tolerable regularity 


origin and successful growth must be | 


by the painter, became in time as popular and as much | 


Art is low | 






THE VISIT. 


looks only for technical excellence, though it could descend to 
outrage propriety. Hazlitt’s theory is right which assumes that a 
work, if it is true to nature, does not deserve the epithet of “low” 
simply because it exhibits no grand or elevated ideas: he is right, 
too, when he goes on to say that “the finest picture in the finest 
collection may be one of a very common-place subject.” A man 
need not write an epic in order to entitle him to be called a poet, 
a short lyric may suffice to establish his claim to the position ; so 
an artist whose canvas or paper shows nothing, perhaps, but a 
vegetable stall, or a bird’s nest, or a sprig of apple-blossom, is 
certainly not a Raffaelle nor a Teniers, but as certainly he is not 
| of necessity a producer of low Art. Who would apply such a 
term to William Hunt ? 

Though the remarks we have made on genre-painting have no 
special reference to the artist whose name appears at the com- 
mencement of this paper, they cannot be deemed out of place as 
introductory to the consideration of his works, for he is a true 
| disciple of the schools in which this class of Art had its origin, 
and shows himself faithful to the traditions that have come down 
to the present time from the studios of Terburg, Metzu, the elder 
Mieris, Gerard Douw, G. Netscher, and others—artists whose 
ee whatever adverse criticism may say of them, will always 

old their own in the most celebrated galleries, whether public or 
| private. 

FLORENT WILLEMS was born at Liege in 1824: he is son of 
Martin Adrien Willems, formerly one of the professors of the 
Lycée Imperial in that city. After studying drawing in the 
Academy of Malines, he took up his residence in Brussels, where 
circumstances induced him to work for M. Héris, a picture dealer, 
at the restoration of paintings. He had not yet reached the age 
of eighteen when he was so fortunate as to gain the notice of Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, our ambassador at the court of Belgium, 
whom M. Willems gratefully acknowledges as his earliest patron, 
Sir Hamilton having given him a commission to paint the portraits 
of I.ady Hamilton and their children. Instances are indeed rare 
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[| Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


both in Brussels and Paris: the first pictures sent to the latter 
city were—‘ The Visit to the Nursery’ and the ‘ Conqueror of the 
Cross-bowmen,’ for which he obtained a gold medal of the third 
class. The latter work was afterwards, in 1845, exhibited in 
Brussels, where it gained a gold medal of the first class. In the 
same year he removed to Paris, where he has since resided. 
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In 1846 M. Willems exhibited at the Salon des Beaux Arts ‘A 
Water Party in the time of Louis XIII.,’ for which a gold medal 
of the second class was presented to him. Between that year and 
1850 we have no record of his labours, though it is not to be 
supposed that he was idle; in the latter year he sent to the 
triennial exhibition in Brussels ‘A Public Sale of Pictures at 


Antwerp in the Seventeenth Century,’ for which he was decorated 
with the cross of a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold of Belgium. 
To this honour was added another in 1853, when he was nomi- 
nated Chevalier of the French Legion of Honour for three pictures 
contributed to the Paris Exhibition of that year, ‘A Painter in 
his Studio,’ ‘The Sale,’ just spoken of, and ‘The Widow.’ 


The 


Drawn by W . J. Allen.) 


M. Willems has occasionally exhibited pictures in this country. 


LOVE’S MESSENGER. 


last-named work was purchased by M. Jule 
the Belgian ministers of state, and it forms a porti 
splendid collection. _ T6 the Paris International Ex a of his 
he also sent three pictures, ‘The Interior of a Sil +r lon of 1855 
in 1660,’ ‘ Coquetry,’ and ‘ The Hour of the Duel.’ The eo 
these respective works may be assumed from the fi t rephe 
| first was bought by the Emperor of the French, the sen 
the Empress—both are now in the imperial palace of St One b 
and the third is in the possession of M. Achill Fould. —_ 
close of the Exposition the artist obtained a first-class ol At the 
for the Belgian school, and was promoted to the rank ean 


the Order of Leopold ; distinctions which he justly ~—a " 


s Van Proet, one of 





[ Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


‘LoveE’s MESSENGER’ may be placed in the same category % 
: ased from 





In 1863 he sent to the French Gallery in Pall Mall the first of the 
oo ,paintings we have selected to illustrate his style. Tie 
be represents a young cavalier in the costume of the seven- 
2 — introducing himself to two ladies, the younger of 
prin nt e. ps - ( age ey while a servant is about to place a 
ase Ang nc ; = ee of the composition is entirely 
wo dig be _ the apartment is singularly deficient in 
peyinen oe ‘ nul enrich the general design. The figures 
mo Fn sr Sa wh onstrained air, almost inseparable from the 
wt toe yp h ‘ys ‘ons are natural, characteristic of the manners 
period, and are painted with great delicacy of touch. 


the last-mentioned picture. “A young girl has just releas 
her hands a bird bearing a little bil/et-doux tied round its neck. 
The attitude of the lady is easy and graceful as she stands watch- 
ing its departure on the errand of love. Though the scene 1s 
evidently out of doors, the entire background is kept in shadow 
to give force and effect to the figure. The point of colour a 
broad scarf, of deep yet brilliant blue, tied across the waist, ap 
flowing down the side; it adds considerably to the richness of the 
satin dress. 

The next engraving, ‘CoNnFIDENCE,’ is a remarkably elegant 
composition. ‘T'wo graceful girls, one of whom appears older 
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her companion, both of them quaintly but most pone 
habited, are reading a letter—its contents may be readily surmi 

—as they walk on the terrace of an ancient mansion. Asa painter 
of silks and satins, M. Willems here proves himself to bea cunning 
workman in the school of Terburg. The richness of the ladies 
dresses is enhanced by contrast with a shawl—such it appears to 
be—of various dark colours thrown across the balustrade, which 
also relieves the figures. In all these pictures the artist shows great 
refinement of feeling, pure taste, and a — absence of affecta- 
tion and sickly sentimentalism. His models are the upper classes 
of society ; his females are ladies in the true sense of the word, and 
cannot be ranked with the demi-monde. Costly apparel alone 





would not thus distinguish them, the marks of their lineage, so to 
speak, and their moral virtues, are written in the expression of 
their faces and in their general bearing. In one respect certainly 
Willems has the advantage of his prototypes of the Butch school, 
to whom reference has been made—he has been more successful in 
meeting with models characterised by feminine beauty. 

We have before us a number of photographs taken from pictures 
by M. Willems :—‘ La Visite a l’Accouc ée,’ a bedroom hand- 
somely furnished ; the bed is occupied by a lady, and by the side 
of it stands a young lady-friend, who looks somewhat discon- 
certed on two visitors, a fashionably-dressed female wearing a 








Drawn by W. J. Alien.| 


feathered hat in his hand; ‘ The Letter,’ two youngish ladies seated 
in a handsome apartment, one of whom is reading a letter to the 
other; ‘Indecision,’ a young lady standing at a table, and 
leisurely sealing a letter, which a page behind her waits to 
deliver; ‘The Doll,’ a little girl hushing her “ baby”’ to sleep ; 
‘ Maternal Solicitude,’ a young mother watching her child asleep 
in its cradle ; with others to which it is unnecessary to refer. To 
the same class of works belongs ‘ The Toilet,’ hung in the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall, in 1864, and ‘ The Convalescent,’ exhibited 
last year in the same room. ‘The chief merit of all these pictures 
consists in the refined and delicate treatment of the figures, and 
in the truth and perfection of the draperies, which, nevertheless, 


CUONFIVENCE, 


jaunty little hat, and a cavalier with ‘a rapier at his side and his 








(Angi aved by Lutterworth und Meath. 


: : x . - removed from the 
are painted with a free and vigorous pencil, far remov 


miniature-like finish of Meissonier and Plassan. a 
In that particular department of Art to — by mgp 

has almost entirely limited his practice, ae y ta — 

with the foremost men of the modern continental schoo 7 a 

wears are in much request, and, as - _ — — oe - 

i i rj » best collectio 

have stated, they find their way into t 1e best co : 

his own por and in France. Subjects of a 2 

generally pleasing, and placed with such artistic s ~ . = 

persuasive beauty on the canvas, can never fail of finding patron 

in men of taste and judgment. ioe aceaia. 
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OBITUARY. 


T. M. JOY. | 


Tuomas MusGRAvVE Joy was born in 1812, 
in the village of Boughton-Monchelsea, in 
Kent, where his father, Thomas Joy, was 

ssed of considerable landed property. 
Ho was an only son, and, perhaps on that 
account, his father gave him little ep-. 
couragement in the predilection,,which he || 
showed very early in life for the career of 





an artist ; it was only in the hope of eradi- 
cating this bias that the latter acquiesced in 
his son’s being sent to London as a pupil 
of the late S. Drummond, A.R.A. But 
the labour and drudgery necessary to the | 
early study of painting had not the effect 
of damping his enthusiasm ; on the contrary, 
in 1839, Mr. Joy, by ability and persever- 
ance, was enabled to change his condition, | 
and married, after an engagement of seven | 
years, Eliza Rohde Surat, daughter of 
Charles and Frederica Spratt, of Salisbury. | 
Soon after, his marriage he won the 
friendship and patronage of Lord Panmure, 
at whose suggestion he undertook to direct | 
the studies of John Phillip, now R.A. | 
In 1841—43 he executed many works by | 
command of the Queen, among which were 
portraits of the infant Prince of Wales and | 
the Princess Royal. Perhaps his labours, 
best known in this direction, were those 
which produced his portraits of Sir Charles | 
Napier, and the Dukes of Cambridge arid | 
Norfolk, Mr. Joy excelled in subject- 
painting, and his pathos and humour are | 
nowhere more happily displayed than in 
his memorable essays, ‘Le Bourgeois | 
Gentilhomme,’ 1842; ‘A Medical Con- | 
sultation,’ 1853; and ‘ Prayer,’ 1863. The | 
subject of one of his latest works was the | 
meeting of the subscribers to Tattersall’s | 
before the races, painted in 1864, It is | 
one of the most important pictures ever | 
painted in connection with racing, as it | 
contains portraits of all the most celebrated | 
living ye ~ of the turf. Mr. Joy worked 
very diligently, so that his health was 
much impaired by his sustained exertions. 
While suffering from prostration occasioned 
by overwork he was attacked by bronchitis, 
and expired suddenly, on April 7th, at the | 
age of fifty-three. He has lefta widow and | 
two daughters, the eldest of whom, M. E. | 
Joy, inherits her father’s talent, and is this 
year an exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 


| much as to bring it with him to Cana 


ART-NEWS FROM CANADA. 


Tuere has lately been on view in the city of 
Quebec, what may be termed a novelty, at least 
to us Canadians; namely, a portrait of Hen- 
rietta Maria, the Queen of Charles IT., which 
has been pronounced by Mr. Theophile Hamel, 
a very eminent local artist, to be in all 
probability a Vandyck: It was brought to this 
country*many yeats ago by Lord Hamilton, 
commander of the forces, who presented it to 
one of his friends, a Mr. Murrough, merchant 
in Quebec. Afterwards it passed into the hands 
of the Rev. Dr. Jackson, and was by him given 
to the late C. Gethings, Esq., the property of 
whose heirs it now is. A Quebec newspaper, 
the» Canada, remarks, it is somewhat si 
that Lord Hamilton, whe valued the ay so 
? 


should 
‘have given it away to a merchant, 

In “The Canadian Handbook and Tourist’s 
Guide,” a publication recently issued from the 
Montreal press, appears a series of photographic 
illustrations from the renowned studio of Mr. 
William Notman. Sg are ten in number, 
and represent severally the following subjects: 
—‘Natural “Steps, Montmorenci,’ ‘ Mont- 


| mornenci Falls,’ ‘A Calm in the Saguenay,’ 


‘Lake St. Charles, near Quebec,’ ‘ Montreal 
Harbour, with Victoria Bridge,’ ‘The Habi- 
tant Berry Gatherer,’ ‘Barrack Hill and the 
new Parliament Buildings, Ottawa,’ ‘The 
Squaw Basketmaker,’ ‘Indian Camp on the 
road to Lake St. John,’ and ‘General View of 
Niagara—from the American side.’ These 
hotographs are beautifully executed, and are 
a credit to the gentleman who produced them. 
Mr. A. Vogt, a young Montreal artist, has 
recently painted two pictures, which have won 
for him the name of “the Canadian Landseer.” 
One is a single figure, about half the size of 
life—of a cow; the other is a view from Mount 
Royal: in the foreground of the latter is a 
group of sheep; while in the distance we get a 
glimpse of Montreal, and the shining river 
St. Lawrence. These are works of real merit. 
At the last meeting of the Committee of the 
Fine Art Association of Montreal, one of the 
members asked what had been done with the 
money Which was collected for the purpose of 
erecting a statue in honour of Her Majesty. 
In answer to this question, the Lord Bishop of 
Montreal, President of the Association, said 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Marshall 
Wood, the sculptor, stating that in consequence 
of his having, since he was in Montreal, risen 
considerably in his profession, his charge would 
have to be augmented. His Lordship remarked 
that if nothing further was to be done in the 
matter, he would be most happy to receive back 
his subscription in order that he might devote 
it tosome other Fine Art-purpose. Certainly 
Montreal, the commercial capital of. Canada, 


| stands greatly in need of some monument of 


JEAN LOUIS NICOLAS JALEY. 


_ The French paper announced the death, | 
in the month of June, of this distinguished | 
French ‘sculptor. M. Jaley was born in 
Paris in 1802, studiéd under Cartellier, and | 
entered the Schools of the Beaux Arts in 
1820, where in 1827 he gained the grand 
prize of Rome. In 1833, and again in | 
1848, he gained a medal of the second 
class, and in 1836 a medal of the first class. 
In 1837 he was decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honour,.and in 1856 was 
elected a member of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts in the Institute, in the room of 
David @’ Angers, deceaséd. 

Among his principal works may be 
pointed out ‘A * Bacchante,’ ‘ Reverie, 
Souvenir: de Pompei ;’ belonging to the 
Imperial government of France—the latter. 
statue was exhibited at our International 
Exhibition of 1862—* Prayer,’ and ‘ Mo- 
dost y,’ two statues in the possession of the 
Emperor. Other statues and busts by 


the sculptor’s powers. It is completely barren 
in this respect, possessing only one monument, 
and that is such an indifferent work, that the 
immortal hero of Trafalgar, to whose me- 


|mory it is erected, would, could he but be- 


hold it, ~ a tear out of compassion for the 
citizens of Montreal. It is not for want of 
having talent within our reach that we are so 


| backward as to Art-matters, for even Montreal 


can boast of possessing at least two sculptors of 
real worth. Mr. Henry W. Sohier and Mr. 
Reed are these two. A bust of one of our most 
prominent citizens executed by the former has 
won the admiration of all those who had the 
pleasure of seeing it; and a statue of ‘Hope’ 
lately finished by Mr. Reed, gives evidence of 


princes” of Montreal should foster. 

The Canadian states that a magnificent 
monument is about to be erected in the Catholic 
Cemetery of Montreal, to the memory of the 
late Daniel Tracy, a Canadian patriot ‘previous 
to the rebellion of 1837, and founder of the 
Vindicator. His brother, who is one of the most 
wealthy capitalists of Albany, United States, 


ss 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


—_—_— 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION.oF 
THE PUBLISHER. é‘ 


THE FOUNTAIN. 

C. L, Muller, Painter. C. Cousen, Engraver, * 
CHARLES Lovis MULLER, the pai 
this agreeable little picture, is a a Ps 
most distinguished artists of the modern 
French school. He is a native ‘of Paris, 
and studied under Gros and Léon Coignet. 
In 1838 he gained, at the French Academy 
a third-class medal; in 1846, a” second. 
class medal; in 1848, a first-class medal: 
and at the Expositién des “Beaux “Aris, 
in 1855, another medal of the first class, 
all for historical painting. He is alsc 
decorated with the ribbon of an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. 

Muller’s two most famous pictures—both ’ 
of which were hung in the French Inter- ' 
national Exhibition of 1855—are ‘ Vive ’ 
lEmpereur !’ illustrating the reception in 
Paris of Napoleon after his escape from 
Elba, and ‘The Appeal of the last Victims 
of the Reign of Terror;’ .the latter,” 
especially, a t work. But besi 
subjects from history, Muller has painted §* 
large number of smaller pictures of a gé 
character, rural scenes of Italy and 
where, and pure landscapes, some of whicl~ 
are considered his best works: in the” 
second of these classes ‘The Fountain’ 


a 


must be placed. If the artist is acquainted” |}! 


—and perhaps he may be—with the writin 

of Rogers, it might almost be supposed hi 

had taken our poet’s description of a foun-.: 

tain near Mola di Gaeta, in the kingdom of: 

Naples, as a suggestion for his picture:— 
“Tt was a well : 


Of whitest marble, white as from the q ie 

And richly wrought with many a high rai my 

Greek sculpture ;—in some earlier day : 

A tomb, and honoured with a hero’sashes. > 
* * * * * * 


The sun was down, a distant convent-bell 
Ringing the Angelus ; and now approached 
The hour for stir and village gossip there, 
The hour Rebekah came, when from the we |” 
she drew with much alacrity toserve’ _- 
The stranger and his camels. Soon Lheard) + 
Footsteps ; and, lo, descending by a path 
Trodden for ages, many a nymph appeared.” ~ 
The difference between the poet’s descrip: 
tion and what we find in the picture has 
reference principally to the building; this, 
certainly, has no appearance of “haying 
been a tomb, it rather seems to haye | 
originally been erected as a bath, to judge * 
from the sculptured figures which coon 
the niches at each angle; between te j) 
niches is a bas-relief representing @ proces. jj)” 
sion of nymphs. In front of the foum 
is a group of village maidens and yor 
matrons, with their picturesque 
itchers, holding a — gossi ore 
ing to their respective homes. 8 
are arranged with much taste, apa <& 
chequered sun-light falling on = 
through the masses of foliage on tle +h 
—it is evident from the deep shadows Ca 
over the foreground, that there must be 4 


a“* 


—# 





| effect against the old building. 


much dormant genius, which the “merchant | 


| say; but the peasantry of 
Gadlasty circumstanced in their own 


dense thicket to produce them,—brings 0% 
the group in strong relief, and with vivid 


These classic scenes form a strong con- 
trast to the landscapes of our own COUT s” 
Place a’group of English peasantry wa 
an ancient English edifice, and the who, 


‘ ing,” as an artist 
seems ‘‘ out of keeping Ttaly or Greece 
taad 
with 











~~ } 


bea ||). 


‘appear almost in perfect harmony 

| their surroundings: at least, they offer 20 

| strong opposing element to the associa 
connected with classic ground. 


———————e 


SITS 


has ‘set aside 10,000 dols. (£2,000 sterling) for 
the erection of this monument. 
Montreal. 


Jaley are in the galleries of Versailles and 
the Luxembourg. 





W. J. 
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HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES 


__ 


BY MRS. BURY PALLISER. 





Part V. 
THE LITERARY ACADEMIES OF ITALY. 


brated. 








Fig. 1. 





“ Hence fragrance and fruit.” Fragrance 
| and fruit combined; the heat causing the 
| cone to send forth a sweet odour, and its 
| scales opening, the fruit or kernels (pig- 
| noli) drop out. 

ArFIpATI. A nautilus (Fig. 2). Motto, 
Tutus per suprema per ima, ‘‘Sate both above 
andbelow.” Pliny thus describesthe habits 
of this animal :*—‘‘ But among the greatest 


some is called nautilos, of others pompilos. 
This fish, for to come aloft above the water, 
turneth upon his backe, and raiseth or 
heayeth himselfe up by little and little; 
and to the end he might swim with more 

















ease as disburdened of a sinke, he dis- 








stretcheth out betweene them a membrane 
or skin of a wonderfull thinnesse; this 


above water. With the rest of his armes 
or clawes he roweth and laboureth under 
water, and with his taile in the mids, he 
directeth his course, and steereth as it were 
with an helme. Thus holdeth he on and 
maketh way in the sea, with a faire shew 
of a foist or galley under saile. Now if he 











* Pliny’s Natural History, translated by Philemon Hol- 
land. London, 1601. Book ix., chap. 29, 
“ Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale.” 
POPE. 








Aone the numerous literary academies 
established throughout Italy we give the 
whimsical devices of some of the most cele- 


Accest. A fir cone placed over a fire 
(Fig. 1). Motto, Hine odor e fructus, 


SD tombées d’elles mesmes estans meures.”— 


wonders of nature is that fish which of § 


chargeth all the water within him at a | 
| pipe. After this, turning up his two fore- | 
most clawes or armes, hee displaieth and | 


| serveth him instead of a saile in the aire | 


be afraid of anything in the way, hee makes | of the shepherds of antiquity. Their de- 
no more adoe but draweth in water to! vice was a Pan's pipe, surrounded by a 
baillise his bodie, and so plungeth himselfe wreath half olive, half pine.* 
downe, and sinketh to the bottome.” ARDENTI OF Pisa. Incense burning over 
To this academy belonged the Marquis , hot coals, with the motto, Ni ardeat, ** Un- 
Pescara, Vespasian Gonzaga, Bottigella, &c. less it burns,’—useless unless inflamed. 
AMOREVOLE OF VERONA. The hedgehog Without an ardent desire after great and 
is said to pull the grapes from the stalks virtuous things, men can never arrive at 
and gather them into a heap, into which it distinction, or leave a name behind them. 
rolls itself, to carry the grapes on its prickles ARDENTI OF Naries. A sacrifice upon 
or spines to its young.* the altar, lighted by fire from heaven. 
‘* Quand les raisins commencent a meurir | OYPANO@EN, ‘“‘ From heaven,”—every good 
en esté et en automme, l’herisson va aux | gift comes from above. 
| vignes, et s’addresse aux grappes qui' ARDENTI OF VirERBO. A bar of gold in 
'touchent terre, pour en faire tomber les acrucible. Donec purwm, ‘ Until clean.” 
grains avec ses pattes, puis se mettant tou} = CATENATI OF Macerarta took for device 
/en une boule se veautre dessus pour ficher the chain of gold of Jupiter, described by 
| ses pointes dedans, et les porter a sa tani¢re. Homer; the 
| Par mesme finesse il emporte a sa caverne “ golden everlasting chain, 


| les pommes sauvages abbatues du vent, ou Whose strong embrace holds heaven ee 
aad, 5 


with the motto, AMA OPETOMENOI, “ Pull- 
ing together.” 

CHIAVE OF Pavia. On the death of his 
father, the Marquis Pescara left Milan and 
settled at Pavia, where he established an 
academy styled Delle Chiave, composed 
entirely of noble and illustrious persons, 
who wore a golden key suspended round the 
V neck, and also bore the same impresa, with 

2 the motto, Clauditur et ad aperitur liberis, 
“It is shut and opened to the children 
(free men).” ‘*He that hath the key of 
David, that openeth and no man shutteth, 
and shutteth and no man openeth.” t 

Ciry OF CasAL DI MonTSERRAT. The 
sun rising in the east, and the full moon 
setting in the west. Motto, Lux indeficiens, 
‘* Light never wanting.” 

CostantI. The sun shining upon a 
column; the shadow moves with the sun, 
the column remains unmoved. Motto, 
Tantum volvitur umbra, ‘ The shadow only 
revolves.” 

Crusca (ACCADEMIA DELLA). The Acca- 
demia Platonica, founded in Florence about 

Antmost oF Mitan. Stags passing a the middle of the fifteenth century by 
river resting on the heads of each other | Cosmo de’ Medici, flourished greatly under 
(Fig. 4). Motto, Dant animos vicis, ‘‘ Mu- | the auspices of his grandson Lorenzo, but 
tual help gives strength.” 

Pliny says that stags ‘‘ passe the seas 
swimming by flockes and whole heards in 
a long row, each one resting his head upon 
his fellow next before him; and this they 
doe in course, so as the foremost retireth 





MATTHIOLE, Commentaire sur Dioscoride. 
Lyon, 1572. 

This suggested the device of the Amore- 
vole (Fig. 3), a hedgehog with its spines 
laden with grapes. Motto, Non solum nobis, 
‘‘ Not for ourselves alone.” 









| behind to the hindmost by turnes, one after 
' another.’’—Book viii., chap. 33. | 
| Arcapi. This academy was instituted 
'at Rome, in 1690, by Crescimbeni,t with | 
| the view of restoring a better taste in lite- | 
/rature. The members adopted the names 





* «Hedgehogs make their provisions beforehand of 
meat for winter; in this wise they wallow and roll them- 
selves upon apples and such fruit lying under foot, and so 
catch them up with their prickles, and one more — 

y in the th, and ‘arry them into hollow ‘ . 
pone hg tiny dhe gee ng * ga ito hollow | as supplanted about a century after its 

+ Crescimbeni died in 1729, and was buried at Rome, in | birth by another society called the Sacra 
the basilica of S. Maria, in a tomb which he had built - | 
his lifetime. On the stone were sculptured the arms of | ; . Care 
his family, with the pastoral flute of the Arcadians, and * See Storia del’ — on in Roma, da 
these letters, I. M. C. P. ARC. C. (Joannes Marius Cres- | Gio. Mario ¢ rescimbeni. Lond., 1604. 
cimbenius pastorum Arcadum custos.) t Rev. iii. 7. 


| 
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Accademia Fiorentina, instituted in 1542 
by Cosmo I. The attention of the academy 
was wasted on the most fanciful commen- 
taries upon the earlier Italian poets; and, 
on the death of Cosmo, five of the acade- 
micians, joined by the famous Leonardo Sal- 
viati, seceded, and formed another society, 
which professed to cultivate the Italian 
language by winnowing the flour (i/ fiore) 
from the bran (/a erusca). They chose for 
their device a boulting-mill ( /rudlone), and 
the motto, // piu bel jior ne coglie, and as- 
sumed the title of Accademia della Crusca, 
the members taking the appropriate names 
of Infarinato, Rimenato, Gramolato, Insac- 
cato, &e. Their sittings were held in the 
Palazzo Ricardi: the backs of their arm- 
chairs were in the form of winnowing 
shovels, the seats representing sacks. Un- 
fortunately the first undertaking of the 
academy was the disgraceful war it carried 
on against Tasso; but it afterwards ac- 
quired some claim to the gratitude of Italy 
by the compilation of a great dictionary of 
the Italian language, of which several en- 
larged editions have been made under its | 
care. Fig. 5 is a representation of the 
device of the academy, taken from the | 
frontispiece of the first edition of its ‘‘ Voca- 
bulario.” 

The ‘* Marzocco,” or lion of Florence, the 
city’s emblem and its war cry, appears at 
the top of the shield. 

In 1783 Leopold I. united the academies 
of Florence, the Della Crusca, and the 
Apatisti into one, under the name of the 
Royal Florentine Academy. Alfieri wrote 
a bitter sonnet on the occasion. 





“ idioma gentil, sonante e puro, 

Per cui doro Varene Arno volgea, 
Or giace aflitto, mesto e mal secure, 
Priva di chi ‘il pid bel fior ne coglia.’ 

Boreal sceltro, inesorabil, duro: 
La Madre la spento e¢ una Matrigna or orca, 
Che un di farallo vilipeso, oscuro 

“* Quanto caro un di Valtro, e bello il fea 

L’ Antica Madre é ver, d’inerzia ingombra, 
Avea gran tempo larte sue neglette ; 
Ma per lei stava del gran nome lombra 

Oh Itelia a quai ti mena infami strette 
L’esser da Gote ancor non ben disgombra 
Ti sono le nude voce anco interdette!” 


ELEVATI OF Ferrara. Device, Her- 
cules and Antieus, the motto from Horace, 
Superat tellus, sidera donat, ‘ Earth con- | 
quers us, yet gives us Heaven ;” in Scrip- | 
ture language, ‘Our light affliction worketh | 
for us a far more exceeding weight of 
glory.” 

Ererea OF Papua. A charioteer in his | 
car in the air, drawn by a white and a black 
horse, the one endeavouring to touch the 
earth, the other striving to ascend to 
heaven. Motto, Victor se tollit ad auras, | 
‘* The victor mounteth to the sky.” 
_ Frorimontana. Established at Annecy | 
in 1606, Device, an orange-tree. Motto, | 
lores Sructusque perennes, “ Flowers and 
fruit perennial.” | 

GRANELLESCHI. In 1740, some of the | 
most distinguished literary men of the age | 
formed themselves, at Venice, into a society 
to oppose themselves to the torrent of bad 
taste, and to the corruption of the Italian 
language. They called themselves the 
Society of the Granelleschi, granelli mean- 
ing a fool or simpleton, and each member | 
took for his device two “ granelli.” Their | 
president, entitled Arcigranellone, was in- 
stalled in a chair, on the back of which | 
was an owl holding in its right claw two 
eranelli. At each sitting they began by | 
the most ridiculous productions, either in | 
prose or verse, and then passed on to the 
graver discussions on the literary prin- 
ciples they wished to develop. These joyous 
‘savans continued for many years their 
hoisy and puerile softises, but contributed, 





——- 
| 
| 


at the same time, to reform the public taste | anvil, beaten by two h 
by their useful and profound labours.* quascunque ps Any es sm whet = * 
INFIAMMATI OF Papua. Hercules upon  will.”—*‘ Hath not the potter pow pa 
the funeral pile on Mount Atna. Motto, theclay ?”—* There’s a divinit hat ion 
Arso il mortal, al ciel n’andra U eterno, ‘‘ The | one’s ends, rough-hew them Se Ww wil” 
mortal burned, to heaven will go the; INsENSATI oF PrERuGia, A flock 
eternal.” ‘‘Then shall the dust return to | cranes, arranged in order flying ac . 
the earth as it was, and the spirit shall the sea, each with a stone in its foot — 
return unto God who gave it.” + |sand in its mouth (Fig. 6). Motto Va 
Inrocati. A bar of hot iron upon an cum pondere, ‘Even with this weight 4 


Fig. 6 


implying that its members, even under the | in its mouth, which, it is said, she lays 
weight of business, private or domestic, | upon the water, to support her when she 
yet found time for literary pursuits. Cesare | requires rest (Fig. 7). Motto, Difessa non 
Gamba used the same device, with the | dijjisa, ‘‘ Weary not wavering ”—Faint but 
motto, /ter tutissima, ‘* The safest journey,” | pursuing—‘‘I bate no jot of heart or 
—Le voyage est plus sur. That the cranes | hope.”—Toute lasse qu’est, elle est pleine 
used stones and sand for ballast is recounted | de coeur. 
by Pliny. In the 23rd chapter of histenth | Inrronati or Srena. A gourd for con- 
book he says, ‘‘ When they mind to take a | taining salt, with two pestles over it. 
flight over the sea Pontus, they will flie | Motto, Meliora latent, ‘The better part is 
directly at the first to the narrow streights | hidden.” dh 
of the said sea, . . . and then presently Lestna. An awl (Fig.*8). L’assottigli- 
they ballaise themselves with stones in arla pid meglio anche fora, “ The more it 
their feet, and sand in their throats, that is sharpened the better it penetrates.” 
they flie more steadie and endure the wind. 
When they be halfe way over, down they en) 
fling those stones, but when they are come | Fio. 8 7 
to the continent, the sand also they dis- | si 
gorge out of their craws.” 

Again, Drayton writes :— 





Occutti. A thrush. Taciturnus turdus, 
‘A silent thrush.” A steel striking fire. 
Exilit quod delituit, “ Out leaps what was 

| hidden ”—Opportunity shows the man. 

LINcEI, ACCADEMIA DE’, founded in Rome 
in 1603, by Prince Frederic Cesi, with the 
object of encouraging a taste for natural 
history. It is the most ancient academy 
in Italy that had not poetry and literature 
for its end. ‘The name they adopted was 
the Lynx Academy, because the acade- 
micians should have the eyes of a lynx, to 
penetrate into the secrets of nature. They 
adopted the lynx for their device, and = 
a golden ring with an emerald, upon W a 

was engraved a lynx, the name of the 
founder, and that of the academy. ‘The 
‘number of its members was small; among 
them were Galileo, Fabio Colonna, and i 
the Neapolitan branch was Giambattista 
Porta, who used the device of the — 
with the motto, Aspicit et inspicit, © oe 
at and looks into.” To this celebrat , 
philosopher and mathematician we are = 
debted for the invention of the came 
obscura. : : 
Orrvuscatt. A bear®* attacking 4 hive 
Re Oe 


to dimnesse of sight, for 
ke after honey-com 


“The crane to labour, fearing some rough flaw, 
With sand and gravel burthening his craw ; 
Noted by man which by the same did find 
To ballast ships for steadiness of wind. 
And by the form and order of his flight, 
To march in war, and how to watch by night.” 
DRayron, Zhe Owl. 


And an old French writer says :— 


* Pour n’ élever son vol ny trop haut ny trop bas, 
La grue a des caillous qu’ en ses pieds elle porte ; 
Et par ce contrepoids elle se rend plus forte, 

Pour s*empescher de choir enbas.” 


The Insensati had also another device, a 


fig. 7. | * Subject they are —_ times 

which cause especially they see | 

> 1 with their stings 

bed i ; i ; t the bees might settle upon them, an¢ 

swallow passing over the sea with a stick (a! (is bees mis vabout the head, and by that meanes d, 
: charge them of that heavinesse which troubleth t ) 


— Book viii., chap. 36. 


* Guinguené. + Eccles. xii. 7. 
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(Fig. 9), that the stings of the bees may 
stimulate and rouse him from the heavi- 


ness which oppresses him. Motto, Aciem 





Fig. 9. 


acuunt aculei, ‘* Stings sharpen his appe- 
tite,” Opposition animates.—Les opposi- 
tions fort croitre. 

OstinaTI. A pyramid blown from all 
quarters by the winds. Motto, Frustra, 
“Vainly.”—‘ It stands four square to all 
the winds of heaven.” 

Rinovati. Three serpents coiled toge- 
ther issuing from the ground, and rearing 
their heads towards the sun to revive and 
invigorate them after the torpidity of 





Fig. 10. 


winter Fig. 10). Motto, Quos bruma tege- 
bat, “* Which winter hid.” Thus Ariosto—- 


wild olive tree and grafted in. 
TRAVAGLIATA. 





Fig. 11. 
with the motto. Donec purum, “ Until 
clean.” 

Unanimi. Bees flying round a hive. 
Motto, Omnibus idem ardor, *‘ One spirit 
fires them all.” 

As bees work with the one end, that of 
making honey, so the academy unite in 
the one aim that the whole world shall 
profit by their labours. 

Bees formed also the impresa of another 
literary society, that of the Mouche a miel, 
instituted in 1703, at Sceaux, by the 
Duchess de Maine, for women as well as 
for men. The ensign of the order was a 
medal of gold, bearing on one side the por- 
trait of the foundress and her title,* on the 
other a bee flying towards the hive, with 
the motto, Piccola si, ma Sa gravi le ferite, 
‘* Little,t it is true, but it makes deep 
wounds.” 

The initiatory oath taken by the knights 
was framed in the following words,—‘‘ Je 
jure, par les abeilles du mont Hymette, 
fidélité et obeissance 4 la directrice perpé- 
tuelle de l’ordre, de porter toute ma vie la 
médaille de la Mouche, et d’accomplir, tant 
que je vivrai, les statuts de l’ordre, et si je 
fausse mon serment, je consens que le miel 
se change pour moi en fiel, la cire en suif, 
les fleurs en orties, et que les guépes et les 
frelons me percent de leurs aiguillons.” 
Manprvccio Cristororo. Cardinal Trent 
+1578. A phoenix on the funeral fire 
(Fig. 12). Motto, Ut vivat, ‘That it may 


hath borne a worthy fruit.”—Cut out of a 


| so the Christian, worn and exhausted by 
| worldly labour and suffering, turns to the 


A sieve (vaglio) (Fig 11), | Sun of Righteousness for regeneration and 


newness of life. 


Ariosto alludes to the phoenix in the 
voyage of Astolfo :— 


| : * Arabia, ch’ é detta Felice, 
} Ricca di Mirra, e d’ odorate incenso, 
Che per suo albergo unica Fenice 
Eletta s’ ha di tutto il mondo immenso.” 
Orl, Fur, C. xv., 9. 
“ Arabia, nam’d the Happy, now he gains, 
Incense and myrrh perfume her grateful plains ; 
The virgin phoenix there in seek of rest, 
Selects from all the world her balmy nest.” 
HOOLE’S Translation. 
But the ancient fable of the phanix is 
most fully given by Ovid, thus translated 
by Dryden :— 
* All these receive their birth from other things, 
But from himself the phoenix only springs ; 
Self-born, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn’d, another and the same; 
Who not by corn or herbs his life sustains, 
But the sweet essence Amomum drains ; 
And watches the rich gums Arabia bears, 
While yet in tender dews they drop their tears 
He (his five centuries of life fulfill’d) 
His nest on oakep boughs begins to build, 
Or trembling tops of palms: and first he draws 
The plan with his broad bill and crooked claws, 
Nature’s artificers: on this the pile 
Is form’d, and rises round; then with the spoil 
Of Cassia, Cynamon, and stems of Nard, 
(For softness strew’d beneath) his funeral bed is 
rear’d. 
Funeral and bridal both; and al! around 
The borders with corruptless myrrh are crown'd, 
On this incumbent, till ethereal fame 
First catches, then consumes the costly frame ; 
Consumes him too, as on the pile he lies: 
He liv'’d on odours, and on odours dies, 
An infant phoenix from the former springs, 
His father’s heir, and from his tender wings 
Shakes off his parent dust, his method he pursues, 
And the same lease of life on the same terms renews. 
When grown to manhood he begins his reign, 
And with stiff pinions can his flight sustain ; 
He lightens of his load the tree that bore 
His father’s royal sepulchre before, 
And his own cradle ; this with pious care 
Plac’d en his back, he cuts the buxom air, 
Seeks the sun’s city, and his sacred church, 
And decently lays down his burden in the porch.” 
DRYDEN, 





And again— 
* So that lone bird in fruitful Arabia, 
When now her strength and waning life decays, 
Upon some airy rock or mountain high, 
In spicy bed (fir’d by near Phabus’ rays) 
Herself and all her crooked age consumes ; 
Straight from her ashes, and those rich perfumes, 
A new-born phoenix flies, and widow'd place resumes ” 
P. FLercuer, The L’urple Island. 
We have already alluded to the phanix 
as the device of Eleanor, Queen of Francis I., 
and also as that of Vittoria Colonna. It 
formed likewise part of the badge given to 
(Queen Jane Seymour, a phoenix in flames, 
issuing from a ducal coronet, being the 
crest of the family. Her son, Kdward VI., 
added the motto, Nuscatur ut alter, alluding 
to the nature of her death. (Jueen Jane 
Seymour lies buried in St. eg Mas 
Windsor, with a Latin epitaph by Bishop 








“Un gran drappel di bisce, 
Che dopo il verno al sol si goda e lisce.” 
Orlando Furwso, Canto xiii., st. 31. 


“So when in clustering knots a snaky brood, 
Reviving joyful with the spring renew’d, 
Bask in the sun.”— Hoo .e’s Translation. 


SONNACHIOSI OF BotoGna. A_ bear, 
which, according to Pliny * and Aristotle, 
sleeps six continuous months of the year, 
with the motto, Spero avanzar con la vigilia 
‘/ sonno, “1 hope by vigils to make up for 
sleep ;” implying that as the members had 
hitherto been lazy and indifferent to fame, | 
henceforth they would strive by study to | 
make up for lost time. 

TRASFORMATI OF MiLAN. A plane tree, 
with the verse of Virgil, ‘‘ Ht steriles platani 
mucalos essere valentes,” ‘The barren plane 


* “ After the first foucteen daies (after they have taken 
up their lodging) they sleepe so soundly that they cannot 
possibly be wakened, if a man should lay on and wound 
them. In this drowsinesse of theirs they grow wondrous 
fat.”— Book viii., chap. 36. 








Fig. 12. 


live,” i.e. ready to die in the body, to live 
with Christ. Tertullian makes the phoenix 
an image of the resurrection: it is also 
that of the Christian. ; 

As the phoenix, when old and wearied, 
seeks the rays of the sun to consume its 
body, { again to be revived in life and vigour, 
* The legend ran thus—L. BAR, D. SC. D. P. D. L. 0. 
D. L. M. A. M. “ Louise, Baronne de Sceaux, directrice 
perpétuelle de l’ordre de la Mouche a miel.” ; 

+ “ The bee is little among such as fly.””— Eccles. xi. 3. 

t “He (Manilius) reporteth that never man was knowne 
to see him feeding; that in Arabia hee is held a sacred 
bird, dedicated unto the sunne; that he liveth 660 years, 
and when he groweth old and begins to decay, he builds | 
himselfe a nest with the twigs and branches of the canell. 





Godwin, which has been thus translated by 


| his son Morgan :—- 


“ Here a phoenix lieth, whose death 
To another phaenix gave breth, 
It is to be lamented much 
The world at once ne’er knew two such.” 
Queen Elizabeth also placed a phoenix 
upon her medals, with her favourite motto, 
Semper eadem, ** Always the same,” and 
others. She is often compared to the 
phoenix. Sylvester, in his ‘Corona Dedi- 
catoria,” says— 
“ As when the Arabian (only) bird doth burne 
Her aged bodie in sweet flames to death, 
Out of her cinders a new bird hath breath, 
In whom the beauties of the first return ; 
From spicy ashes of the sacred urne 
Of our dead phoenix (deere Elizabeth) 
A new true phoenix lively flourisheth.” 





or cinnamon, and frankincense trees; and when he hath 
filled it with all sort of sweet aromaticall spices, yieldeth 
up his life thereupon. He saith, moreover, that of his 
bones and marrow there breedeth at first, as it were, 
little worme, which afterwards proveth to bee a pretie bird. 
And the first thing ¢hat this young pharnix doth, is to per- 
forme the obsequies of the former phoenix late deceased ; 
to translate and carie away his whole nest into the citie 
of the sunne, near Pauche, and to bestow it full devoutly 
there upon the altar.”—PLiny, book x., chap. ii. 
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ART-UNION SOCIETIES. 


Tue Committee of the House of Commons 


appointed to inquire into the operation of the | 
laws which regulate the proceedings of Art- | 


Union Societies has published its Report. These 
laws were passed with a view to the encourage- 
ment of Art, by creating a market for the sale 
of pictures, &c. ; but objections have been taken 
to these societies on the ground that the Art 
which, as a rule, is fostered by them, is of a 
comparatively inferior character; and, more- 
over, that they promote a spirit of gambling, 
and, also, are sometimes instituted by indi- 
viduals as speculations for their own individual 
benefit. There have been instances, without 
doubt, which justify this last charge, one that 
is unquestionably contrary to both the letter 
and the spirit of the primary establishment of 
Art-Unions. 

The Committee in question sat four days 
during the month of May. The witnesses 
examined were Mr. W. M. Bucknall, Librarian 
of the Board of Trade, under which department 
the Art-Union laws come; Mr. J. Pelham, Jun., 
formerly honorary Secretary of the Liverpool 
Academy Art-Union, one of the “ shilling”’ so- 
cieties ; Messrs. Henry Cole, C.B., R. Redgrave, 
R.A., M. A. Hayes, G. Godwin, F.R.S., the 
Right Hon. H. Waddington, Secretary of the 
Home Office, Messrs. W. Agnew, W. P. Frith, 
R.A., and Professor Donaldson. The general 
balance of the evidence given by these gentlemen 
was, that, with the exception of those of London 
and Glasgow, Art-Union societies did not carry 
out the objects for which they were founded, 
and were not worthy of countenance by the 
legislature or support from the public. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that an 
attempt should be made to abate the existing 
abuses, without going the length of absolutely 
prohibiting Art-Unions by leaving them within 
the Lotteries-Act—a law which, though much 
evaded, still operates as a check, and in reference 
to which Mr. Waddington said that, without a 
restrictive law, “the spirit of gambling would 
be tremendous.” The Committee recommend 
an improved surveillance, and the transfer of 
the jurisdiction from the Board of Trade to the 
Department of Science and Art. They propose 
it be required that the scheme for distribu- 
tion of prizes must be in accordance with the 
regulations approved by the Department, and 
on any departure from the regulations the 
Department may declare that the protection of 
the Art-Union Act is forfeited. Every person 
taking part in the management, who authorizes 
or permits any departure from or non-com- 
pliance with such regulations should be liable 
to a penalty. The protection of the Act 
should continue only while there are at least six 
persons on the committee of management, who 
are approved by the Department, and who have 
not given notice to the Department of their 
intention to cease so to act. It is also proposed 
that after every distribution a statement shall 
be published and a copy sent to the Department 
of Science and Art, giving the names and 
addresses of the committee of management, the 
names of winners of prizes, the receipts, the 
amount paid for each object distributed, the 
expenses, and the appropriation of the surplus. 

_ If we had time and space to give an analy- 
tical report of the ‘evidence, it would present 
some curious features; for example, Mr. Cole 
would “send all Art-Unions to limbo,” con- 
sidering that * schools of design and picture 
galleries have pushe d them out of their place.” 
Mr. Redgrave is of opinion that many of them 
foster “a system of slop-work.” We presume 
he does not rank the Art-Union of London in 
this class, for a subscriber has this year selected 
one of his pictures as a prize. ” Mr. Frith 
has « word or two to say in their favour: he 
thinks they have done much to spread the 
desire to possess pictures, and have been of 
material service to young men of merit: and 
while he has nothing to say for abuses of the 
shilling Art-Unions, he does not desire to see 
such associations as the Art-Union of London 
or the Art-Union of Glasgow put down: these 
two associations are of a superior class. 


The recommendation of the Committee to 





| transfer the jurisdiction of these societies from 


the Board of Trade to the Department of 
Science and Art we believe to be most in- 
judicious ; the latter has quite as much on its 
hands as it can manage—many say far more 
than it can manage—to the entire satisfaction 
of the public. While so long as there seems a 
disposition to concentrate the interests of our 
Art-institutions in the hands of the South 
Kensington authorities, there will Always be a 
prevailing feeling that every new addition to its 
influence and power will be of local and not 
national benefit. Mr. Cole himself stated, on 
being pressed in his examination, that, out of 
£161,000 voted last year for the Science and 
Art Department only £15,000, a mere fraction 
of the whole, went to the provinces in direct 
money payments for the encouragement of Art! 
Of course, the difference, or the lion’s share of 
it, is used “ at home,’’—that is, at Kensington. 


> 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue following is a list, not yet completed, 
of the pictures selected by prizeholders :— 
From the Royal Academy.—Drawing Timber in Picardy, 
R. Beavis, 250/.; Happy Idleness, Mrs, M. Robbinson, 
100/.; Eventide, E. N. Downard, 75/.; Louis XI. and Marie 
de Commines, E. Kennedy, 73/. 10s.; Returning from 
Market, W. Fyfe, 63/.; The Doomed Tree, R. Redgrave, 
R.A., 57/. 15s. ; The Invalid’s Friend, S. G. Pollard, 52/. 10s. ; 
On the Conway, North Wales, J. Uwins, 50/.; The Tomb 
of Grace Darling, C. W. Nicholls, 50/.; Out of the Lifeboat, 
A. Farmer, 50/.; Cavaliers and Roundheads, A, Cooper, 
R.A., 36/. l5s.; A First Lesson, C. Rossiter, 36/. 15s. ; The 
Prisoner of War, J. A. Fitzgerald, 35/.; Rest—study for a 
larger picture—F. W. Hulme, 30/.; View in Nottingham- 
shore, J. Thors, 25/.; Rough Pastures, W. S. Rose, 10/, 
From the British Institution.—Luzern, from the Lake 
G. C. Stanfield, 100/.; Whitby Harbour, E. J. Niemann, 
75l.; Frozen Out, G. D. Leslie, 63/.; A Rough Road over 
the Heath, G. Cole, 63/.; Fruit, Miss E H. Stannard, 50/, ; 
The Tangled Thread, M. Claxton, 50/.; In the Lledr 
Valley, J. Godet, 40/.; Making the Bouquet, J. C. Thorn, 
35/.; Shorthorns, A. Corbould, 30/.; The Pool of London, 
F. Moltino, 25/.; Uncle Charles’s Favourites, G. Hepper, 
25/.; Croquet in the Time of Charles II., J. Barker, 25/; 
Highland stags, R. Cleminson, 20/.; Mumbles Lighthouse, 
H. K. Taylor, 15/.; Waiting for the Tide, A. Webb, 20/. 
From the Society of British Artists.—Resting at Plough, 
J. Tennant, 150/.; Dutch Vessel entering Shields Harbour, 
E, Hayes, 100/,; Scene on the Little Neath, J.C. Ward, 
105/.; Gipsy Girls, W. Shayer, 85/.; A Carp Pond at Ock- 
ham, E. J. Cobbett, 84/.; Near Bettws-y-Coed, J. Syer, 
75/.; Blackberry Gathering, E. J. Cobbett, 75/.; View in 
Richmond Park, J. Tennant. 70/,; Three Bluebottles, C. 
Stuart, 50/.; On the Teign, Chagford, W. Williams, 607. ; 
Near Weald, Essex, J. E. Meadows, 50/.: A Welsh Spring, 
EF, J, Cobbett, 45/.; A Vessel ashore on Whitley Rocks, E 
Hayes, 45/.; Ullswater from Patterdale, J. T. Walton, 40/. ; 
The Harbour and Pier of Watchett, H, K. Taylor, 40/. ; 
The Fern Gatherer, 8S. B. Godbold, 40/,; Coast Scene near 
Eastbourne, J. Tennant, 40/.; The Calf Shed, J. Henzell, 
40/.; Gleaners, W. Shayer, 35/.; The Present, J. A. Fitz- 
gerald, 35/.; On the Fal, Cornwall, W. Pitt, 30/.; The 
Mumbles Light, H. K. Taylor, 30/.; Dunstanborough Castle, 
H. K. Taylor, 30/.; A Summer’s Afternoon, Isle of Man, 
J. T. Peele, 30/.; The Weald of Kent, W. S. Rose, 25/.; 
Whistling through the Wood, W. Bromley, 25/.; Farmyard 
at Carlton, J. F. Herring, 25/.; A Breton Interior, A. Provis, 
25/.; Haymaking, near Boulton Abbey, C. Earle, 22/.; A 
Mountain Stream, N. Wales, A, Barland, 21/.; Near Vevey, 
Switzerland, S. R. Percy, 20/.; A Lane in Summer Time, 
C. L. Coppard, 20/.; Near Walton-on-the-Naze, J. E. Mea- 
dows, 20/. ; Stepping-stones on the Lledr, J. J. Curnock, 
20/.; On the Thames near Henley, C. Pearson, 15/. ; Ener- 


J. Carlisle, 15/.; * Will he buy?” W. Pilsbury, 10/7. 10s. ; 
The Mouth of the Thames, C. Danby, 10/. 10s. ; Great at 
Cards, C, P. Slocombe, 10/. ; Old Toll-house, Setzel, on the 
Rhine, A. H. Vickers, 10/. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—In Kirkdale Glen, 
J. Faed, 30/.; Southwick Water, Dumfriesshire, Miss F 
Stoddart, 12/. 12s. 

From the Wuter Colour Socie ty.—Lago d’Iseo, C. Smith, 
52/. 10s,; Cornfield at Streatham, C. Smith, 52/. 10s. ; In 
the Pass of Llanberis, D. Cox, jun., 50/.; Ro, near Conway, 
DD, Cox, jun., 42/.; Ophelia, Mrs. H. Criddle, 36/. 15s ; 
Canale della Posta, Venice, W. Callow, 31/. 10s.; The 
Dacres Monument, Hurstmonceaux, J. Nash, 15/, 15s.; 
Capri, Bay of Naples, P. J. Naftel, 15. lis. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water Colour.— 
Deborah sitting in Judgment, H. Warren, 150/.; On the 
Cornice, Gulf of Genoa, C. Vacher, 52/. 10s.; Looking 
across the Gulf of Suez, C. Vacher, 50/.; The River Tees, 
near Rokeby, J. W. Whymper, 30/.; At Studland, Dorset, 
J.H. Mole, 30/.; A Pleasant Look-out.C. H. Weigall, 25/. ; 
The Tower Rock, Mewslade, J. G. Philp, 23/.; On the 
River Avon, Shipley Bridge, P. Mitchell, 26/. 5s.; The 
Outlet of Llyn Idwal, J.C. Reed, 20/ ; The First Taran- 
tella, A. Bouviers, 16/.; Changing the Pastures, H. Muple- 
stone, 15/. 15s.; A Mountain Road, H.C, Pidgeon, 15/. lis. ; 
The Old Eschenheimer Tower and Gate, at Francfort, 
T. S. Boys, 15/.; A Grey Evening, Dockray, T. Sutcliffe, 
11/.; Returning from the Harvest-field, H. Maplestone, 
15/.; A Music Lesson, H. Warren, 10/. 10s.; Cullercoats, 


| Northumberland, E. Hayes, 10/. 


From the General Exhilition of Water Colour Drawings. 
—On the Thames at Hurley, F. Walton, 17/, 17s.; Fosse 
Rofin, on the Conway, T. Pritchard, 201. 





| respectively as The Rose, 


dale Luke, T. C. Cracknell, 15/.; Amongst the Mountains, | 5°V€2 inches by 
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THE 
ROYAL MUSEUM AT MADRID, 


Tue long series of photo 

collection in the Royal a ot mn 
published by Messrs. Marion & Co.—containg 
reproductions of famous works of which y 
many persons, having only read, may desire 
to obtain a more accurate knowledge than j 
obtainable from written description. Few 
things in photography are more difficult than 
the production of a good “ plate” from an oil 
picture, especially if that picture be not fresh 
from the easel. Thus the merit of these is 80 
much the greater. It is but of late years that 
we have substantially known of what the Art- 
treasures of Spain consist, certain names of 
celebrities of the Spanish schools having become 
familiar to us only through a few productions 
of rare excellence distributed in private galleries, 
while with those of others we became acquainted 
only historically. The painters here 
sented are exclusively “old masters,” and the 
prints whereby they are commemorated describe 
their labours as still in singularly good preser- 
vation. But this is not surprising, as we know 
that the paintings which were executed by 
Titian more than a century before those of 
Murillo and Velasquez, are yet in their virgin 
state, never having been subjected to any 
process of restoration. 

The photographs are one hundred and sixty- 
four in number. Of Murillo there are not less 
than twenty-five examples, all of which, except 
two, are sacred subjects. Of Velasquez are 
thirty-eight, of which many are portraits, the 
rest being biblical subjects. It is only by the 
contents of the museum at Madrid that we are 
enabled to estimate these painters individually 
and in contrast—that we can determine the 
character of their aspirations and the limits of 
their genius respectively. Portrait painters are 
so frequently fastidious in respect of the per- 
sonal points of their sitters that the taste of 
Velasquez for painting dwarfs and idiots is the 
more remarkable when he had around him, 
whence to choose, all the blue blood of Spain. 
He was fully appreciated as the Titian, or Van- 
dyke if you will, of his school, in evidence of 
which nearly the half of his works in the 
museum are royal portraits, among which is 
recognisable the long pale face of Philip IV., 
just as we see it in the National Gallery. Mu- 
rillo and Velasquez are followed by Pareja, two 
subjects; Ribera, six; Alonso Cano, three ; 
Juanes, nine, particularly the Life and Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen; Blas del Prado, Moro, 
Autolinez, Carreno, and Lopez, one each ; Pan- 
toja and Coello, two each. Then succeed the 
Italian painters, at the head of whom is 
Raffaelle, three of whose pictures here are 
known wherever Art is understood. These are 
the different versions of the Holy Family, known 
The Pearl, and the 
Agnus Dei. There is a fourth rendering of the 
subject, but it is very small, as measuring only 
é six, the three named being 
three and four feet in length. The others by 
Raffaelle are portraits. By Coreggio there = 
two, by Bellini and Giorgione one each, — 
one by Leonardo da Vinci; three by os 
Veronese, and not less than four by Andrea de 
Sarto, of whose pictures not many are seen out 
of Florence. 


Art 


Titian is represented by sixteen 
examples, many of which were pain mn 
Spain, where he spent some years im the reign 
of Charles V. Some of rs a contrast 
strongly with those of the Spans ms, 
much of whose severity is due to the austerity 
of the Spanish priesthood, and in many — 
the rigorous lives of the painters — : 
The difficulties of photographing such a co -“ 
tion of pictures is incalculable ; it 18 not 

to conceive the number of failures which, the 
adverse conditions, may have occu 
number of repetitions undertaken m the hope 
of better plates. The photographer +" vid 
Laurent, of whose enterprise it must nid 
that it is one of the most arduous which - 7 
well have been undertaken. To all, ay 
who desire to become acquainted wit As 
works of the great Spanish masters, we 
mend those reproductions. 
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10,00 Silver Medals. 

3,000 Bronze do. , 

5,000 Honourable mentions, at the utmost. 

All the medals will be from the same die. 

The Grand Prizes are intended as rewards for 
inventions or improvements which have pro- 
duced considerable improvement in the quality 
of productions, or in the processes of manu- 
facture. P 

The award of the prizes in these groups will 
be by the successive operation of juries of 
classes, juries of groups, and a superior council. 

4. Special arrangements respecting the new 
series of rewards (already described above). 

10 prizes, of a total value of 100,000 francs 
(£4,000); 20 honourable mentions ; 1 grand 
prize of 100,000fr. ‘The special jury appointed 
to award these prizes will determine the 
distribution of the values and the form of the 
reward. The claims and documents intended 
to point out any person, establishment, or 
locality, for recompense under this new group, 
must be sent in to the Commission before the 
first day of December in the present year. 

Fina Recuiations RevaTive To THE Fine 

Art Grovr. 

The Imperial Commission has settled the 
conditions relating to the Fine Arts, the purport 
of which is as follows :— 

Art. 1. The works of French and foreign 
artists admissible, are such only as have been 
executed since the Ist of January, 1855, and 
were not exhibited in the Universal Exhibition 
of that year. 

Art. 2. The following works are excluded :— 
1. All copies, except’ engravings and litho- 
graphs, even those which reproduce a work in 
a style different from that of the original.—2. 
Works without frames.—3. Clay models not 
baked. 

Art. 3. French works are to be admitted by 
a jury of fifty-seven members, in four sections : 
Painting and drawing, twenty-four members ; 
sculpture and die sinking, fifteen members; 
architecture, nine members; engraving and 
lithography, nine members. One-third of this 
jury to be elected by French artists, members 
of the Legion of Honour, or having received a 
medal at the Exhibition of Fine Arts in Paris ; 
one-third by the Academy of the Beaux Arts; 
and one-third by the Imperial Commission. 

Art. 9. The works of French artists are to be 
sent in to the jury before the 15th of October, 
1866. But the jury reserves the rightof admit- 
ting works of incontestable value without 
requiring them to be submitted to the jury. 

Art. 10. The admission of the works of 
for ign artists is left to the care of the Commis- 
sion of each country. 

Art. 11. The works of foreign artists are to 
be delivered at the Exhibition building 
between the 15th of January and the 10th of 
March, 1867. 

Art. 12. Each foreign 
supply its catalogue of works to be exhibited 
to the Imperial Commission before the Ist of 
February, 1867. 

The following information may prove service- 
able to our readers who purpose contributing to 
the Exhibition. a 

An ordinance of the prefect of police regu- 
ites the prices of transport for articles destined 

i rth ? Universal Exhibition of 1867. All goods 
(objects of Art excepted), carriages, animals, 
and rolling stock, capable of circulation on 
Fr nch railways, and intended for the Exhibi- 
tion, are to be conveyed by rail at half the 
usual price. By virtue of this reduction the 
companies will be exempted from all respon- 
moatity as to any accidents that may happen to 
the articles so transported, whatever be the 
cause, and even in the case of mishaps in load- 
ing or unloading, 
A rt and value will be charged at the usual 
prices and on the usual conditions. The con- 
veyance in Paris is to be effected either by the 
exhibitors thems« lves, or by the railway ‘com- 
panies at the rate of 10 fr. per ton. ‘ 
, Great progress has been made with the build- 
ae itself during the last two months: more 
than one-half of the works are completed, and 
it aoe xpecte d that September will see the prin- 
Cipal part of it finished. 


Commission is to 


The carriage of objects of 





THE GHOST OF AN ART-PROCESS, 
PRACTISED AT 
SOHO, NEAR BIRMINGHAM, ABOUT 
1777 to 1780, 
ERRONEOUSLY SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 





BY GEORGE WALLIS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





Anovut the latter part of the year 1862, ! 


Mr. Frederick P. Smith, of the Museum of 
Patents, South Kensington, requested me 
to examine and give an opinion upon some 
very interesting and curious pictures on 
paper, which had just come into his hands 
from the former works of Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt, at Soho, near Birmingham, sup- 
posed to have been produced by some pro- 
cess analogous to, or identical with, photo- 
graphy. With these paper-pictures were 
also two silvered plates, on which were 
faint impressions of a similar character to 
those produced by Daguerre, and known as 
Daguerreotypes, and it was confidently 
stated that one of these pictures represented 
Soho House as it existed in 1790. 

That the pictures or impressions on the 
plates were ‘‘sun-pictures,” no one could 
doubt ; but that the pictures on paper were 
photographs appeared to me to be very 
unlikely, and I gave certain reasons to 
Mr. Smith for this conclusion; although I 
did not then think it absolutely impossible 
that they could have been produced by 
some photographic or heliographic process. 

In November, 1863, Mr. Smith brought 
the question before the Photographic 
Society in a paper, which he illustrated by 
producing the pictures, both on the silvered 
plates and on paper, for examination, and 
by the quotation of correspondence also dis- 
covered at Soho. ‘The latter did not, how- 
ever, throw much light upon the subject, 
especially in relation to photography. 

The purpose of the exposition was to 
suggest, if not prove, that both the silvered 
plates and the paper-pictures were pro- 
duced by some photographie process prac- 
tised at Soho before 1790, and thus, whilst 
the former clearly anticipated Daguerre, 
the latter anticipated the calotpye process, 
and were examples of a system of poly- 
graphy, by which pictures were produced 
with great accuracy, and at a cheap rate. 

The correspondence brought forward by 
Mr. Smith showed, on the authority of a 
Mr. Edward Price, who had been for some 
years a clerk in charge of the works at 
Soho, that an old man named Townshend, 
who had died some eight years before *‘ at 
the age of eighty-nine according to his 
widow's account, but ninety-two by his 
own” (Letter No. 2, Photoyraphic Journal, 
November 16th, 1863, page 387), who had 
acted as messenger, or ‘‘cad,” for Mr. 
Matthew Boulton, of Soho, had stated that 
the members of the Lunar Society, which 
was composed about 1770 to 1790, of most 
of the leading literary and scientific men of 
Birmingham and its neighbourhood, were 
in the habit of meeting on the lawn at 
Soho House, and experimenting with a 
dark tent, and ‘‘ used to have pictures on a 
table (not the pictures themselves, but 
the likeness of the pictures),” (Photographic 
Journal, November 16th, 1863. Letter 
No. 8, p. 389). Also that Sir William 
Beechey, R.A., who painted Mr. Matthew 
Boulton’s portrait, was so alarmed at the 
proceedings of these gentlemen, that he 
went back to London and got the artists 
to memorialise the Lunar Society, or Mr. 
Boulton, or both, to stop the process, for if 





it went on, it ‘‘would be the means of 
shutting up all the painters’ shops.” (Photo- 
graphic Journal, Noyember 16th, 1863. 
Letter No. 2, p. 387.) 

This remarkable tradition fitted well into 
the discovery of the two silyered plates; 
and the fact that a cheap mechanical pro- 
cess for copying pictures was really prac- 
tised at Scho about 1780, and afterwards 
given up, which was unmistakably proved 
by the correspondence, together with some 
statement, or assumption, that these works 
were called ‘‘sun-pictures,” formed a very 
curious and interesting groundwork for 
speculation as to whether or not photo- 
graphy was practised at Soho in the last 
century, and afterwards abandoned. 

The subject, as might be expected, created 
a good deal of interest in the artistic and 
scientific world. For myself, I must con- 
fess that, while I could not believe the 
paper-pictures were photographs in the 
ordinary sense of that term, all my Art- 
experience, and knowledge of Art-processes 
as applied to manufacture, which, from 
rather exceptional opportunities, is toler- 
ably extensive, failed to enable me to do 
more than guess what these pictures were. 
I suspected, however, that they were impres- 
sions from metal-plates, produced either by 
the aquatint process, or by some method 
analogous to my own invention of auto- 
typography; as, strange to say, certain 
peculiar effects, to be alluded to hereafter, 
are similar to the impressions from my 
autotypographic plates. The great size, 
however, of the Soho pictures at once con- 
tradicted the notion that they were pro- 
duced by a similar process, at least so far 
as the mechanical action is concerned. 

Foreseeing much uncertainty and con- 
sequent controversy before coming to any 
detinite conclusion on the subject, I did 
not attend at the reading of Mr. F. P. 
Smith's paper at the Photographic Society's 
meeting, but on perusing the report of the 
discussion which ensued upon it, I was 
more puzzled than ever by the suggestion 
reported to have been made by Dr. Diamond, 
as to the probability of an identity between 
the paper proofs or 1mpressions under con- 
sideration, and certain works exhibited by 
the Polygraphic Society at 381, Strand, the 
catalogue of which appeared to date about 
1792.* There were, however, certain pecu- 
liarities about these pictures on paper which 
seemed to contradict the theory that they 
were final results, inasmuch as all of them 
appeared to be reversed, or ‘‘ left-handed,” 
and had a crude unfinished look to the 
artistic eye, although the tints in which 
they were produced were very smooth and 
even. Indeed, there was little or no appear- 


ance of the granulation, or unevenness, of 


ordinary impressions from aquatint plates, 
but a closeness and perfection which seemed 
attributable only to the use of the brush 
in washes, or to a staining or discolouring 
process similar to that of photography. The 
only conclusion I could arrive at, at the 
time, was that they were only means to an 
end, whatever that end was; and I mentally 
‘« pigeon-holed” the statements made, and 
might have docketed them as an ‘ Art- 
mystery awaiting solution.” ‘ 
‘The recent publications by M. P. W. 
Boulton, Feq., the grandson of Matthew 
Boulton, of Soho, of ‘‘ Remarks on some 
Evidence recently communicated to the 
Photographic Society, 1863,” and “ Remarks 
concerning certain Pictures supposed to be 
Photographs of Early Date, 1865” (for 


® This process of copying pictures by “chemical and 
mechanical means,” was invented by Mr. Joseph Booth, 
a portrait-painter of Lewisham, Kent. 
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private circulation),* reopened the question 
in a new form, and the quotations from 
the Soho correspondence brought forward 
therein, when collated with that published 
in the Photographic Journal, gave what 
appeared to me to be a practical clue to the 
mode of production and use of the pictures 
on paper. 

In these pamphlets, Mr. M. P. W. Boulton 
effectually disposes of the assumption that 
the pictures, or rather the remains of them, 
on the silvered plates found at Soho in 
1862 were produced before 1790, by show- 
ing that the picture said to be that of 
Old Soho House, is in reality a Daguerreo- 
type of a house at Winson Green, near 
Birmingham, produced about 1840 by Mr. 
Alston, who inhabited the house, and who 
instructed Mr. Boulton’s aunt, Miss Wil- 
kinson, in photography; the latter having 
deposited the silvered plates in the library 
at Soho, as shown by Mr. F. P. Smith’s 
correspondent, Price, since the latter states 
that Miss Wilkinson gave them to him on 
the occasion of clearing out the library, or 
at least some portions of its contents. 

The question, however, of how the pic- 
tures on paper were produced, and what 
they were for, remained unexplained by 
Mr. Boulton; but there was so much in the 
correspondence he quotes, which, when col- 
lated with that published in the Photo- 
graphic Journal, November 16th, 1863, as 
an appendix to Mr. F. P. Smith’s paper, to 
arouse my attention and recall to mind 
certain reminiscences of my boyhood and 
early manhood, in connection with the Art- 
manufactures of Soho and the district 
around it, that I am tempted, after a very 
careful re-examination of the paper pictures 
still in the possession of Mr. I’. P. Smith, 
at the Museum of Patents, to undertake 
what I trust may prove a complete solution 
of the whole question, and to show— 

1. ILow the pictures on paper were pro- 
duced. 

2. For what purpose they were produced. 

_3. How they came to be called ‘‘sun- 
pictures,” and 

4. The probable cause of the manufacture 
they were employed in being abandoned. 

lor convenience of illustration, I shall 
discuss the four points here suggested in 
Jive distinct propositions; but, before com- 
mencing, it may be as well, in order to 
prevent misconception, to state that there 
has been so much speculation among 
‘‘experts ”” of various degrees and kinds of 
knowledge on the special points concerned, 
that I am not surprised a gentleman like 
Mr. M. P. W. Boulton, who avows that 
he has himself no technical knowledge, 
should feel ‘* puzzled by the very different 
opinions which have been pronounced by 
experts im reference to these specimens.” 
(‘** Remarks,” &c., 1865, by M. P. W. 
Boulton.) Some of these opinions, how- 
ever, correctly cover, at least, a portion of 
the ground, and, as a matter of course, my 
explanations will confirm them. Thus it 
was suggested by some persons that the 
process by which the paper-pictures were 
produced was aquatint ; but others equally 
capable of judging denied this, because 
they did not recognise in the specimens 
the usual amount of hand-work with which 
ordinary works in aquatint were generally 
supplemented; thus ignoring the fine tint 
produced by the aquatint process, ‘‘ pure 
and simple,” because they had probably 
never seen an example without the addition 


* I was not 
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t aware of the publication of the first-named 
5, when, at my request, Mr. Boulton kindly 
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of etched lines, or dots, to give force to the 
tints and intelligence to the drawing. 

The use of the camera-obscura was also 
suggested as having had something to do 
with the operation by which the works 
were produced, and as accounting for the 
name of ‘‘ sun-pictures ;” but no one ap- 
pears to have suggested the kind of camera- 
obscura, and all seem to have overlooked 
the fact that the powerful and complete 
instrument now in use for photographic 
purposes had no existence prior to the 
advent of photography. 

Even the ‘ camera-lucida” was sug- 
gested as the instrument used for the re- 
duction of the pictures, and that, strange 
to say, in connection with the “‘ dark tent ;” 
but as Dr. Woolaston, the inventor of this 
instrument, was not born until 1776, about 
the time when it appears the process first 
came into operation, it could not have been 
the use of this instrument which suggested 
the name of ‘‘ sun-pictures.” 

That the paper-pictures had some con- 
nection with the cheap and ready produc- 
tion of oil-paintings at Soho, about 1780, 
seems to have been surmised by many; 
but how they were used in this connection 
appears to be even more vaguely suggested, 
if possible, than the process by which they 
were themselves produced. Some persons 
even maintained that the albumen, or white 
of egg surface, covered the colouring matter, 
instead of being, as it really is, under it. 
This fact alone would make all the differ- 
ence between a true and false explanation 
of the use to which these pictures were put. 
In short, there has been plenty of specu- 
lation and surmises from the special stand- 
point of each individual expert, without 
any sufficient general knowledge of the 
peculiar arts practised at Soho and Bir- 
mingham during the latter part of the last 
and the beginning of the present century 
to bring these ‘‘ guesses at truth” into a 
focus as a system. 

This is what I purpose to do, and there- 
fore preface my arguments with these ad- 
missions that certain clever guesses have 
been made, in order that when their authors 
see their own ‘‘ thunder,” they may not be 
surprised, or charge me with saying nothing 
but what they have already said, only that 
they did not happen to fit the ‘‘say so” 
into its right place. 

I now proceed to consider the propo- 
sitions under the head of which the ques- 
tion will be discussed in its various phases. 

1. That the proofs, or impressions on 
paper, are printed from copper-plates en- 
graved, or rather “ bitten in,” after the 
manner of aquatint. 

The process known as aquatint was in- 
vented by Le Prince, a native of Metz, in 

723, and was greatly used in the latter 
part of the last and beginning of the pre- 
sent century for coloured illustrations of 
books, and even large landscapes, &c. As 
a process it is easy of execution, no special 
skill, like that required in etching and line 
engraving, being required in the process of 
aquatint proper, although both of these 
processes may be, and were generally, used 
to give force and character to the impres- 


| sions, qualities which the ‘ polygraphs” 


under consideration generally lack. 
La a , . + * iy . 
That Mr. Francis Eginton, the chief 


| operator in the method used in the produc- 


| 
| 


| and that of his family, however, is chiefly | 
| connected with glass-painting, and several | 


tion of these works, had the reputation of 
being a most ingenious man is well known 
to all persons taking an interest in the 
various Art-manufactures of Birmingham 
and the surrounding district, as practised 
during the last century. His reputation 





tates, 
of the churches in Birmin 
lished with windows rere Ava 
of Gee and Eginton.* But in adit o 
the talent of the family in this di ae 
alsoas die-sinkers,oneormoreof the Evintos 
were engravers. This is clearly shown } 
a remark made in a letter dated March a 
1780, from the elder Eginton to Mr Boul. 
ton, in which he proposes that his oon shall 
‘‘employ part of his time in engraving and 
mechanical painting.” (‘ Remarks,” ke, 
by PW. Boulton, 1865, p.23.)) 
r. John Whessell, an engrave 

repute, who settled at Oxford. a alk oom 
ing there during the early part of @ pre- 
sent century, died in the neighbourhood of 
that city in 1849, at the age of eighty, was 
a pupil with Eginton. This artist was a 
family connexion of mine by marriage, and 
was a most ingenious man. As a youth he 
worked at Soho as a die-sinker. He after- 
wards turned his attention to painting in 
oil and aquatint engraving, which he 
studied with one of the young Egintons, 
He also studied glass-painting. Much of 
this I had from himself during a visit to 
Oxford in 1836. Mr. Whessell’s skill as 
an aquatint engraver was ve t, and 
he produced some very large pA ay in this 
manner, chiefly portraits of celebrated race- 
horses, from pictures painted by himself, 
and also of prize oxen.t He painted in oi: 
with no ordinary skill, and it must be 
borne in mind that the aquatint process is 
one of repeated ‘‘ stopping out,” in other 
words, painting ‘‘ out,” with a brush, and 
‘*biting in” with aquafortis (rather than 
** scraping out,” as in mezzotint), and then 
finishing with the etching point or the 
graver. Thus, so far as the aquatint pro- 
cess proper is concerned, it would be pecu- 
liarly adapted to the kind of skill which 
Eginton had at his command as a tray- 
painter, and subsequently as a glass-painter. 

The inference I draw from these facts is, 
that Eginton practised the aquatint pro- 
cess; and as the works under consideration 
have all the imperceptible gradations, and 
also the peculiar fine granular effect of 
early aquatint impressions, I think I am 
warranted in concluding that they were 
produced under Eginton’s directions (if not 
by himself), by this process. The list given 
at page 47, ‘‘ Remarks,” &c., by M. P. W. 
Boulton, 1863, of the principal materials 
supplied to Eginton confirms this opinion: 
“the gum, oil, beeswax, resin , aquafortis, 
and copper plates for _ are the 
principal materials used m the process of 











* I may specially quote the one over the altar at St 
aul’s, : ; 
“¥* a further evidence of Mr. John W hessell’s — 
tion with Soho, I find on inquiry from Mr. John Fi it 
the curator of the University Galleries, Oxford, — . 
one time a pupil of his, and continued a personal — 
until his death, that he always spoke of Soho an - 
Egintons with great interest and respect; — 4 
for the Egintons from some of the college — - ~4 
stored, probably with their assistance, the win —* ny 
Ebb’s Church, Oxford, and when one of the young for him 
tons was at Christ Church, painted portraits of horses nis he 
Mr. Whessell told me, in 1836, that on leaving a t 
went with the late Thomas Phillips, R.A., ye ving i 
Birmingham, to London. There he ee oy that in 
aquatint, and painted occasionally in oil. x cs belt: 
1807 and 1808 he exhibited portralis ot TG enentt st the 
ing to the Earl of Egremont and nary = 
Royal Academy. These he probably engraved is et 
supplemented with etching and “ dot » ae in 
proper force, as was certainly his subseque ‘ h~ a fancy t0 
1816 he settled in Oxford. Late in life he te sng 
go to the Staffordshire 1 dissuade him 
plates for porcelain, &e. I endeavoured & eal 
from this, but he tried it, and had to ony he oon 
Some early reminiscences seemed to have sanbrenc? J 
him about transfer work. Was it Oe had aba- 
Eginton’s polygraphs, as used after Mr. ~ fancies some- 
doned the process? Old people take oueng® come vividly 
times, arising out 


Potteries, and e 


of early pursuits, whi ‘ohn Whee 
before them, and look like new realities. a and in 
sell was a man worth knowing and romero ion, his €X- 
connection with the question under consi ibe oi his 
rience, and my knowledge of his Art-p 4 


early career, appear_valuable, 4 
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aquatint. Of the other materials also 
named I shall speak in due course. i 
On more minutely examining the im- 
pressions in the possession of Mr. F. P. 
Smith, of the Museum of Patents, South 
Kensington, than I did in 1862-3, I find 
an ordinary engraver’s glass shows unmis- 
takably that, in addition to the tints produced 
by the aquatint process, they are touched in 
parts with the etching needle, and in some 
instances are rather rudely stippled in the 
more decided portions of the shadows with 
a “‘dot” effect.* I say ‘‘ rudely,” because 
artistically the stipple contrasts badly with 
the free and skilful ‘‘dot” of Bartolozzi, 
from engravings by whom two or three of 
the smaller works are copied, although re- 
versed, or “left-handed.” The special 
purpose of this reversal will be explained 
presently. 

In the remarks of Mr. Davenport at the 
Photographic Society’s meeting, January 
5th, 1864 (Photographic Journal, January 
15th, 1864, p. 437), the probability that 
the aquatint process had been used was 
suggested, but the very fine grain of the 
tint was looked upon as a difficulty. It 
must, however, be remembered that the 
impressions are on a surface of white of 
egg (albumen), and thus the result is the 
same as that of a photograph printed on 
albumenised paper, and a smooth effect is 
produced, and all the detail secured. The 
granulation which exists in ordinary im- 
pressions from aquatint plates, which is 
due to the surface texture of the paper, is 
avoided by this means. Even photographs 
printed on “‘ salted’ paper have a granular 
appearance and loss of detail, which is 
certainly not due to any other cause than 
the grain of the paper. The albumen is 
evidently to prevent the colour used in 
printing from sinking into the paper, as 
that would have been fatal to the use for 
which the impressions were intended. 

I confess, as already stated, that it was 
this extreme fineness of grain in the tints 
which puzzled me at my first examination ; 
but when on a more recent and deliberate 
inspection the hand-work in certain parts 
was detected, and I considered the effect of 
a smooth albumenised surface to print 
upon, my doubts fled. The paper being 
somewhat rough in itself would not signify, 
as the force employed in printing would 
bring up the albumen surface to the plate. 
Indeed the stout paper, when damp, would 
be rather an advantage than otherwise, for 
it would act as a ‘* pad” to drive the sub- 
stance into the tinted parts of the plate. 

Artistically the shadows want firmness, 
and look “dragged,” while the outlines, 
such as they are, seem broken and uncertain. 
This would be just the effect produced by 
inexperience in ‘‘ stopping out” the aqua- 
tint ground, as the various “bitings in” 
progressed from the light to the dark tints. 
Strange to say, the effect is in parts, singu- 
larly like the photographic shadows of 
such works as the cartoons of Raffaelle ; as 
in these the continuity of touch in the 
painted shadows of the work has been 
broken by the play of light and shadow in 
sioned by the unequal manner in which 
the paper sections of the originals haye 





* I regret to have thus to contradict Mr. William Smith, 


Dep -Chairm: 7 J 
by ~ Chairman of the National Portrait Gallery, as quoted 
rt Diamond in the discussion on Mr. F. P. Smith’s 


paper, —a the Photographic Society's meeting, Novem- 
p. 396), that cn hotographic Journal, November 16, 1863, 
andi a : ley bore no traces of hand work whatever ; 
Mr. F Ww a so differ in opinion with my friend, the late 

©. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., a8 expressed in his letter to 


the actual projection on the surface, occa- | 
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Dr. Diamond (Photographic Journal, January 15, 1864, 
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cnet a “there is no trace of any of the usual modes 
» J engravers to produce such tinted copies as 


these, 
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been remounted after the cutting up for the 
purpose of execution in tapestry. Thus 
the two projections—the painted and the 
real—became mingled in the photographic 
reproduction. The same effect is frequently 
seen in the photograph of a picture in 
which the impasto gets copied, and inter- 
feres with the effect of the artistic light and 
shadow. This has misled many who have 
examined these polygraphs. To myself 
the conclusion that, with one exception, 
they are aquatints, is irresistible, although, 
as I have already mentioned, these 
‘“‘dragged” effects are also very like the 
results produced in the metal plates by my 
autotypographic process, arising out of the 
dragging of the colour in the execution of 
the original drawing on gelatine. 

The exception above alluded to is the 
impression of the ‘Stratonice,’ printed in 
two parts in Mr. F. P. Smith’s possession. 
This has all the appearance of a mezzotint 
executed by a novice in that style of 
engraving. One side is very much fainter 
than the other, but as the whole differs in 
size (as will be seen further on) with the 
‘ Stratonice,’ entered upon the list of works 
given by Mr. M. P. W. Boulton at p. 38 of 
** Remarks,” &c., 1863, it might have been 
only an experiment in mezzotint. The 
plate-mark down the edge of the right hand 
part shows that it is printed from a metal 
plate. I am satisfied, however, it will be 
found that mezzotint would be too costly 
for the purposes intended. 

It may possibly occur to some one to ask, 
‘* Were none of the copper-plates in exist- 
ence at Soho at a recent date” It seems 
to me more than probable that there were 
not. The copper-plates, from their size 
and weight, would be valuable for their 
metal, and being of no use, whfen the 
process was abandoned, would be treated 
as old copper. As, however, it will be sub- 
sequently shown that Mr. Boulton wished 
the thing forgotten, it is quite reasonable 
to suppose he would utilise the material 
of the plates as soon as possible after 
Eginton ceased to require impressions, and 
himself gave up the picture trade. Even 
if the copper-plates existed at the time of 
the sale at Soho, in 1850, they would not in 
themselves attract attention, as they would 
simply have the appearance of worn- 
out aquatint plates, which no one would 
care to purchase, except for the value of 
copper. 


than it would be in the hands of the class 
of artists employed. For although these 
were clever men in many respects, yet, as 
the history of Art in England shows, the 
power to draw with accuracy was possessed 
by very few at the date these works were 
produced. The drawing, even of the 
originals by Angelica Kauffman, so freely 
quoted in the list given of the subjects 
executed at Soho (‘* Remarks,” &c., 1863, 
p. 37, by M. P. W. Boulton), would scarcely 
pass muster in this respect in a second 
class school of Art at the present time. A 
ready and accurate mechanical method of 
obtaining outlines at least, and if possible 
something more, and repeating these as 
often as might be required, would therefore 
be an object with the producers of such 
works as Mr. Boulton states he was 
engaged upon in 1778. 

think it will be readily acknowledged 
that neither Mr. Boulton nor Francis 
Eginton were men likely to overlook the 
2 new process in 1770 to 1780 
of the transfer of designs from copper- 
plates to porcelain and earthenware, said 
to have been first discovered by the pro- 
prietors of the Battersea Pottery Works in 
1750, and which was introduced at Wor- 
cester by Dr. Wall in 1756. It is now 
shown that John Sadler, an engraver of 
Liverpool, practised this system in 1752, 
and probably invented it, and that Messrs. 
Sadler and Green printed ware very largely 
for Wedgwood from 1768 (if not sooner) 
and through subsequent years is un- 
doubted. * 

That Francis Eginton had a_ good 
chemical knowledge of vitreous and enamel 
colours appears to be certain, since he was 
personally acquainted with Josiah Wedg- 
wood, and assisted him in the improve- 
ment both of the body and glaze of the 
wares he was manufacturing.t Such being 
the case, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he would become acquainted with the 
system of transfer, and would seek to apply 
it, or something analogous to it, to the 
decoration of other substances and objects 
of manufacture, and he would certainly 
find encouragement in so quick-sighted a 
man of business as Mr. Boulton is recorded 
to have been. 

I think it likely then that Eginton com- 
menced the operations which resulted in 
the polygraphic process of copying pictures 
in an attempt to transfer suitable designs 
in vitreous colours to sheets of glass, and 








1 now proceed to my next proposition :— 
2. That the pictures on paper are not, 
nor were ever intended to be, considered 
complete works in themselves, but as a 
‘*mechanical” means of transferring to 
canyas, or other properly painted surfaces, 


the outline, light, and shadow, and in the | | f é : 
| tions of the polygraphic process, 1s a proof 


more perfect form of the process the ‘‘ dead 
colour” of copies of pictures intended to be 
reproduced or copied as the end of the 
process. 

In a letter to Sir Watkins Williams 
Wynn, Bart., dated Soho, June 12th, 1779 
(‘* Remarks,” &c., 1863, p. 39, and ‘ Re- 
marks,” &c., 1865, p. 4, by M. P. W. 
Boulton), Mr. Boulton states that he is 
‘engaged in painting as a manufacture,” 
and he then goes on to mention ‘‘ some 
peculiar contrivances” which give him a 
great advantage in ‘multiplying those 
copies” (i.e. copies of good pictures) ‘‘ when 
once obtained.” Possibly the production 


of copies of popular pictures commenced by | and prob 
adopting ordinary methods in the first | 


instance, which would naturally lead to | 
efforts to shorten, and consequently cheapen, 

the process, and at the same time render 
the important question of outline and light | 
and shadow a matter of greater certainty | 


then supplement the work by a 
ing. An allusion to ‘the picture of Pene- 
lopy” on glass, in his letter to Hodges, 
dated May, 1782 (‘‘ Remarks,” &c., 1563, 
| p. 42, by M. P. W. Boulton), though of a 
ater date than some of the recorded opera- 


| that Eginton was working in the same 
direction on glass at that time. 

It is quite true that the ‘ Penelope’ may 
have been a painting on glass, without any 
use of the transfer process; but in either 
case it accounts for the supply to Eginton 
of such materials, in addition to those 
| already quoted from p. 47, ‘* Remarks,” Xc., 
by M. P. W. Boulton, 1863, as gold, fine 
silver, borax, and glasses for paintings. 
Even the “cement” would be required to 
| fix glass-panels in proper frames, to protect 
| them. ; 

I had in my possession some years ago, 
ably have still, a list of vitreous 
colours copied from one which Mr. John 
Whessell obtained from Eginton, in which 





® See Mr. Liewellynn Jewitt’s paper in the Art-Journal 


or rust, 1865. 
. fey oon of Josiah Wedgwood,” by Llewellynn Jewiltt, 


1865, p. 349. 
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gold and silver are named as the materials 


for making certain colours, and borax is | 


quoted as a flux. ) 
knowledge to all concerned or interested in 


All this is now common | 


glass and porcelain-painting, as gold in a/| 


state of chloride is used for making purple ; 
indeed I have heard old glass-painters call 
purple “gold,” and ‘‘ gold colour.” Pure 
silver produces yellow, silver with a slight 
alloy of copper dull red, and gold and silver 
produce a rose tint. 


I have no doubt, then, that Eginton or | 


Mr. Boulton, or both, became acquainted 
with the process of transfer to porcelain 
from copper-plates, which, from the con- 
nection of the Soho firm with Wedgwood 
and Bentley, is not a very astounding 
assumption to make ; since, in spite of the 
jealous care with which all such processes 
were generally guarded at this date, from 
supposed rivals in trade, the manufacturer 
of porcelain and earthenware would not be 
likely to carry his jealousy so far as to be 
afraid of such friends as the Soho firm, 
engaged in a totally different branch of 
manufacture. 

It is, however, clearly shown that Josiah 
Wedgwood was above the usual jealousy of 
his compeers, and the best possible evidence 
exists that he and I’rancis Eginton were on 
intimate terms. * : 

The readiness, accuracy, and beauty of 
the method of transfer would at once suggest 
an attempt to employ a similar process for 
the production of pictures, or, at least, as 
the basis of such pictures as Mr. Boulton 
finally ‘‘ engaged in.” Size would be the 
first difficulty, and it is possible that the 
early attempts would be made to reproduce 
works which could be easily traced in out- 
line, such as copies or adaptations from 
Bartolozzi, already quoted, which bear un- 
mistakable evidence of weakness 


and, as [ believe, more advanced, works. 
The subjects are ‘ Nymphs waking Cupid,’ 
and ‘ Nymphs adorning the Statue of Pan,’ 
after Angelica Kaulfman. The engravings 
by Bartolozzi are round, and the copy, a 
polygraph of the first-named, is the same, 
but that of the other is oval, one of the 
two nymphs represented in the engraving 
by Bartolozzi being left out, and the other 
placed a little more distant from the ter- 
minal bust called ‘A Statue of Pan.’ This 
is to make the composition suited to an 
oval, and [ haye no doubt the nymph and 
bust were traced separately, ‘and then 
arranged for ‘tracing transfer” in their 
present position. There are other alter- 


ations of arrangement from the engraving, 
such as a change in the form of the base of 
the terminal bust, which is smaller than 
in the engraving, and quite plain instead 


of being ornamented. These alterations 


were, no doubt, made by the draughtsman | 


after he had obtained the outline. by tracine 


. ) “ ] ’ " 
—I cannot call them improvements—being 


his father, a clever 
William Raffaelle 


talents as 


ording te 


ya and | 
timidity, not found in some of the larger, | 


mats hiexs, 





made by hand, before getting the outline 
on the plate or prepared aquatint ground. 
I need not say how inconsistent these 
changes are with any theory of reproduction 
by photography. Everyone acquainted 
with the painted decorations of what are 
called ‘Birmingham Tea-trays” of the 
last century, knows how much this class 
of subject was in vogue for oval tray- 
centres. Circles, too, were frequently used 
on oyal trays, where the subjects required 
that form. The difficulty, however, would 
be to use the plates, when produced, for 
the purposes of transfer to the trays. I 
doubt if this could be effected in a satis- 
factory manner, without the power of a 
roller-press, and suspect that even the 
mechanical ingenuity then engaged at Soho 
could not overcome this; but a flat piece 
of copper, sheet tin, or canvas would be 
just as easy to do, as a tea-tray, with a 


| high rim or border, would be difficult. 


From this would probably arise the de- 


termination to attempt to execute large | 
copies of celebrated pictures on canvas or | 


sheet-copper, as alluded to in a letter of 
Boulton and Fothergill to Samuel Devon, 
secretary to the Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
London, dated June 6, 1788 (p. 38, ‘* Re- 


marks,” &c., 1863, and p. 4, ‘‘ Remarks,” | 


&c., 1865, by M. P. W. Boulton), that if the 
portraits of Lord Romney were done on 
copper instead of canvas, they ‘‘ will be the 
price of the copper a-piece more.” 

It does not, however, follow that the 
mechanical difficulty suggested was insu- 
perable as regards the tea-trays, as an 
expedient analogous to that adopted with 
porcelain, &c., might have been followed, 
and which must have been practised in 
transfer to glass—the impression might 
have been ‘‘rubbed” on. If, however, 
these transfers ever were used for tea-trays, 





I believe the process would be quickly | « 
|is outlined, and the sketch ‘‘ made good” 


abandoned, for reasons to be given in due 
course. 
The value of such a system of transfer, 


—neesereetmmeetiat | 
either in monochrome or pol 
properly prepared paper, . the ordi a 
way, at a roller-press of suitable dim 
sions. In Mr. Boulton’s letter dated Pel, 
ruary, 1781 (p. 5 of “ Remarks,” &¢ 1863, 
by M. P. W. Boulton), it is stated’ «We 
make some rolls two feet long for the . 
pose of copying architecture and other ha 
drawings.” And John Hodges, in writits 
to Eginton, “p. Boulton and Fothergill ® 
under the date of Soho, 10th Janu 78 
‘ “ ” ary, 178] 
(p. 34, ‘“‘ Remarks,” &c., 1863), says, “ Re. 
specting the rolling press, if you do not 
think well of taking it at eight guineas 
please re-deliver it.” This appears to show 
that Eginton had, in 1781, possession of a 
press previously in use at Soho; and, no 
doubt, this press was for use in makin 
the transfers, as it will be seen the “im. 
pressions” from the plates were supplied 
to him, and were no doubt still worked 
off at Soho; for in another letter dated 
January 29, 1782 (p. 42, ‘ Remarks,” &e., 
1863), he says, “If it is convenient to 
Soho, Madoks will be hear (? there) this 
afternoon, to take off a few impressions for 
me. 

The character of the ink would be such 
as would transfer easily, possibly by some 
ready process of damping; for the poly- 
graphs, as will be seen in due course, are 
certainly not printed in ordinary copper- 
plate-printing ink. Placing such impres- 
sions in a damp cellar for a night would 
effect the purpose. The surface-preparation 
of the paper being albumen (white of egg), 
would prevent the ink or colour sinking 
into, and cause it to readily leave, the paper 
under suitable pressure. The impression 
thus obtained would form a “ key” for the 
artist to paint upon, in fact, would give 
the outline, and light and shadow of the 
subject in a brown ink, not unlike the 
effect produced on canvas when a picture 





with Vandyke brown, or other suitable 


| pigment. 


in the then condition of the reproductive | 


arts, would appear to be very great, and 
will account for the readiness with which 
an enterprising man like Mr. Boulton, who 
had evidently a great respect for the talent 
and ingenuity of Eginton, would take up 
and enter into the plans of the latter, with- 
out being at all aware, or suspecting what 
they would lead to. 

This brings me to the use of the plates. 


| November 16, 1863, p. 395), says, “ In- 
| closed are two impressions of Penelope and 


to the two copper plates herewith.” He 
| says further on, that they are to be “ finished 


It must be evident to any person acquainted | 
with Art, that the ‘ polygraphs” in Mr. | 
I’. P. Smith’s possession at the Museum of | 


Patents, at least, are not, nor ever were, 


intended by their producers to be considered | 


as finished works in themselves, since the 


effects would contrast so miserably with | 


the 


“e 


works of Bartolozzi in ‘‘dot” or 
stipple,” and Earlom in ‘‘ mezzotint,” to 


| say nothing of those by Strange, Sharp, 
the portion he desired to copy, the changes | 1 


and others in the ‘‘ line” manner; but even 


that they would wash of would certainly 


| plates to japanned 


| if they were artistically complete, the fact | 


not be a desirable quality in such works of | 


Art. If, however, they are considered 


simply as mechanical means of facilitating | 
an artistic result of another character as | 


the end, they are very ingenious, and, at 
| a more durable and cost 


this time, highly interesting, while the 
quality of being easily removed when wet, 
or properly damped, would be not only 
desirable, but necessary. : 
_ I believe, then, that the paper-pictures 
in the possession of Mr. F. P. Smith, of 
the Museum of Patents, are impressions 
from copper-plates prepared in the manner 
of aquatint, and that they were intended 
for use as ‘‘ transfers.” ‘ 


The impressions | Col 
| were taken off in suitable pigmental ink, | plate before printing, 


Hodges, in a letter to Eginton, dated 
‘* Soho, 17 Xbr., 81” (Photographic Journal, 


Calypso, which you are requested to transfer 


in a masterly style.” ; : 
This seems to show that the impressions 
could be taken at one press, and, being 
carefully packed to protect the surface, be 
transferred in another press at a distance; 
or probably in small examples, as already 
suggested, without a press at all, by friction 
on the back, as is the case the present 
process employed for transferring mmpres- 
sions in oil or varnish colour, from copper 
toilet-ware, battes, &c. 
I doubt, however, if the delicate tuts of 
the polygraphs could be transferred to 
painted canvas or copper, without very 
considerable pressure. that 
It appears desirable to state nee a 
the copper-plates used for giving 0° oe 
impressions, and which were practica y 
engraved in aquatint, must not be “to 
founded with the copper-plates used ‘a 
the finished works, the latter beimg simp y 
ly substitute for 
canvas. It is a singular confirmation 0 
the views under discussion, that no on 1 
tion is made in any part of the correspon 
ence of any of the copies of pictures ing 
executed on wood—a material quite uP 
suited to the operations employed in 
yroduction. 
; In an advanced stage of the process, 


i i ot upon 
varied tints of colour were § ; 
as in the aquatint 
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engravings of the same period. Impres- 
sions in these varied tints, red, blue, flesh 
tones, &c., are to be seen in the Museum 
of Patents. ‘These tints, when transferred, 
would form the ‘‘dead colour,” as it is 
technically called, so often mentioned in 


the correspondence, and give the bases of | 


the colouring of the work, as well as the 
outline, and light and shadow, thus saving 
a considerable amount of time in painting. 
This, an extract of a letter to Hodges from 
Barney* (p. 41, ‘‘ Remarks,” &c., 1863, and 
p. 6, Remarks, &c., 1865”), goes to prove ; 
tor the latter evidently excusing the charge 
made for painting up the ‘'Telemachus,’ 
practically says, ‘‘ Had it been mecha- 
nised,” time would have been saved, as 
‘at present the outline and dead colour 
occupies nearly half the time.” Inciden- 
tally this proves that works were produced 
without ‘‘ mechanising,” and it is probable 
that several of the large works named in 
the catalogue of paintings (p. 37, ‘‘ Re- 
marks,” &c., 1863, by M. P. W. Boulton) 


may be placed in this category from their | 


price. kes ie 

This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that the impressions of the polygraph (for 
it is in two distinct pieces) of the ‘ Strato- 


nice,’ in the Museum of Patents, is much 


smaller than the size quoted at p. 38 of | 
| been engraved, as is now usual, the reverse 


‘‘Remarks,” &c., 1863, where the dimen- 
sions are given as 4 feet 6 inches long by 
3 feet 9 inches high, the polygraph being 
40 inches by 30 inches. 


In a letter from Hodges to Barney, dated | 


August 25, 1781, quoted in the Photogra- 
phic Journal, November 16, 1863, p- 395, 
allusion is made to two blanks for painting 
the subject of ‘ Telemachus’ upon, and 
I{odges says, ‘‘ Mr. Boulton desires they 
may be well executed,” and that they be 
‘exactly alike, for they are to go as me- 
chanical paintings.” 

In another letter to Barney, dated ‘‘ Soho, 
15th August, 1781” (Letter No. 27, Photo- 
graph ic Journal, November 26, 1863, p- 395), 
the writer, on behalf of Messrs. Boulton 
and Fothergill, says, ‘‘ I shall prepare the 

training frames, canvas, &c., ready to 
begin the ‘ Telemachuses,’ and hope for your 
answer about sending them to Wolver- 
hampton, to be ready for your arrival.” 

As a matter of course the canvas would 
be properly mounted on a straining frame 
for the operations of the painter, after the 
transfer of the polygraph, and it had become 
suiliciently dry to admit of that operation. 
_ In confirmation of the conclusions thus 
far arrived at, Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
* Mr. Joseph Barney was a native of Wolverhampton. 
His father was proprietor of a japan manufactory in North 
~ireet In that town, subsequently carried on under the title 
s. About the date at which the poly- 
s to have been in operation, he still 
hampton, as the altar-piece in St. John’s 
y him, appears, from a minute in the 
ks, to have been executed in 1780-1, In my 

Barney's name was frequently mentioned in 
le with great respect for his talents, as he 
visited Wolverhampton for the purpose of 
business accounts of the japan factory, in which 
iiied to retain an interest after the death of his 

According to the Royal Academy catalogue, he 
mence l exhibiting in London in 1784, and was a con- 

exiubitor until 1827, a period of forty-three years. 
1 in 1784 is“ Summer Hill, Birmingham,” 

he had evidently settled in London, and subse- 
ut Greenwich. where he no doubt resided for the 
of attending to his duties as figure drawing 
e Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, to 
‘ i@ Was appointed in 1793, and retired on reduc- 
in 1820. T am indebted to the courtesy of General 














Sandham, the present governor of the Royal Military 
Academy, who was himse If a cadet pupil of Barney's, for 

se dates, taken from the records of that institution. 
About 1815 Mr Barney was appointed “ flower and fruit 


palnterto H.R.H. the Prince Revent,” afterwards George IV. 
As a boy I always heard him spoken of as “ tlower painter 
Out of a list of seventy-three pictures ex- 

um at the Royal Academy from 1784 to 1827, 
j ity of the subjects correspond to those produced 

© process practised at Soho, Mr. Barney was born in 
‘and died in 1832. His son, Colonel Barney, R.E., 
> Une surveyor-general of New South Wales. 


to the king * 








| states, in the extract from a letter dated 


January 15th, 1864, p. 434), quoted in the 


| were engraved, which is very doubtful ;+ 


| pictures. Hence all transfer plates for pot- 





tionary, article ‘‘ Handsworth, Stafford- 
shire,” may be quoted.* Among other 
manufactures stated to have been carried 
on at Soho, this article states, ‘‘ The art of 
copying pictures in oil-colours, called 
polygraphic, was also invented and pursued 
under the direction of Mr. Francis Eginton, 
to whom it was subsequently resigned, and 
pe became celebrated for his paintings on 
glass.” 

The next question to consider is why the 
polygraphic impressions are reversed or 
** left-handed.” 

Any one acquainted with the conditions 
necessary in the preparation of plates for 
transfer purposes, will see at once why the 
impressions are reversed. So far as 1 can 
ascertain, they are all so, and Mr. Boulton 


February, 1781 (‘‘ Remarks,” &c., 1865, 
p- 5, by M. P. W. Boulton ; see also letter 
from Mr. J. J. Cole, Photographic Journal, 


Photographic Journal, that the ‘engine 
drawings” too were reversed in the impres- 
sion. ‘This might be awkward in this kind 
of illustration, and was evidently a necessity 
of the process, if these mechanical drawings 


but in the process as applied to the pictures 
it was of great value, for if the work had 


of the original, in order to print right in 
the paper-impression, the transfers on the 
canvas would have been the reverse of the 
original, or “ left-handed ;” a result fatal 
to their accuracy as copies of the original 


tery or porcelain are engraved as the subject 
is to appear on the ware. 

The ink or colouring matter with which 
the prepared ‘‘ transfers,” for such I must 
now call them, were printed, is a matter of 
some speculation. When slightly damped 
with the finger the colour comes clean off 
to the albumenized surface, and Mr. F. P. 
Smith informs me that it has a sweet taste. 
The preparation of albumen is not above 
the colour, as it appears to be at first sight, 
or the colour would not come off so readily. 
There would be no difficulty in transferring 
an ordinary impression from an engraved 
plate to a painted surface, such as canvas 
or copper, immediately after the impression 
is taken off. This is now done, as already 
named, in certain classes of japanned tin 
ware, but this was not the course with the 
transfers under consideration, and we must 
seek for some other explanation of the pre- 
paration used. 

I have already noticed the probability 
that Eginton got his first hints of his 
process from that used for the transfer to 
glazed ware as done by and for Wedgwood. 
The vitreous colours in this case were no 
doubt prepared, as they are in this day, for 
the ‘‘ bat” process, that is, in an essential 
oil, say oil of spike or lavender. ‘This 
material, added to the proper pigment, 
when ground in water and mixed with 
gum and honey, would give a holding 
quality to the colour when laid upon the 
plate for printing. When the impression 

vas obtained, the essential oil would 
evaporate, leaving all the other materials 
to be transferred, after damping; which 
the honey and gum would facilitate. Both 





* This article is stated, by Edward Price, the late clerk in 
charge of the works at soho, in his letter to Mr. F. P. 
Smith, dated 26th November, 1862, Photographic News, 
20th November, 1363, to have been written by the late Mr. 
James Watt, of Aston Hall, son of James Watt the engi- 
neer, and partner of Matthew Boulton, of Soho. : 

+ The invention of the copying press, about this period, 
by James Watt, for the purpose of copying letters, mecha- 
nical drawings, &c., will be alluded to in due course, in its 
probable connection with this polygraphic process. 





| In New South Wales the initiatory step appears 


the latter materials had already been in 
use before the date of this process in the 
preparation of water-colours, and it would 
appear that these polygraphic transfers 
were reelly printed in water-colour. This 
was also hinted at by Mr. Davenport at 
the meeting of the Photographic Society, 
January 5th, 1864 (Photographic Journal, 
January 15th, 1864, p- 437); but Mr. Da- 
venport assumed that the hardness of the 
paper prevented the absorption of the 
colour, whereas it was the surface coating 
of albumen. 

The modern process of Decalcomane is a 
transfer process similar in principle to that 
under consideration. The impressions are 
first printed from lithographic stones in the 
varied tints desired, and when treated with 
spirit in lieu of damping, the pigment 
easily leaves the paper when laid upon the 
surface of the object to be decorated.* 


»~—— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Parts.—A museum destined to contain all 
objects of interest connected with the history of 
the city is, it is stated, about to be established 
in the Hotel de Ville. The municipal autho- 
rities already possess the nucleus of such an 
institution.—A marble statue of the Empress 
Jos¢phine for which M. Vital Dubray has 
received a commission, is to be placed at the 
junction of Rue Galilée, the culminating point 
of the Avenue de I’'Impérratrici Joséphine, 
which leads from the Are de ‘Triomphe de 
l' Etoile to the Quai de Billy. 

Srocknotm.—The Scandinavian Industrial 
Exhibition was opened in this city on the 15th 
of June, in the presence of a vast number of 
people, who not only filled the interior, but 
also crowded the neighbourhood to a consider- 
able distance. ‘The structure rises between the 
avenues of Carl XIII. “ Torg.’’ The principal 
building covers a space nearly half as large as 
that occupied by the Exhibition Palace erected 
in Paris in 1855, though in exterior decorations 
it cannot pretend to compete with either the 
Paris, the Hyde Park, or the Kensington Exhi- 
bitions. The Scandinavian Palace of Industry 
is a wooden building. It does not lay claim to 
any architectural beauty. ‘The queen opened 
the exhibition in the name of the king. 

Me tuovurne.—The Intercolonial Exhibition, 
which is to be opened in Melbourne this month, 
attracted much attention in Queensland, and 
preparations were being made for having that 
colony fully represented. Among the principal 
specimens that will be sent are gold, silver, 
copper and other ores, coal, marble, wood, 
granite, &e. The gold fields of the north 
are gradually becoming more productive, and 
giving employment to a larger population. 
The Peak Downs copper mines bid fair to rival 
some of the rich mines of South Australia. 
There are extensive coal measures in (Jueens- 
land, and large quantities of tolerably good coal 
have been produced from a short depth below 
the surface. Fine granite has been obtained at 
the site of the new waterworks reservoir at 
Enoggera, and some specimens of a hard 
description of stone, admirably suited for build- 
ing purposes, have been found on the ranges on 
the Brisbane side of Enoggera. Marble of fine 
quality has been discovered at Gladstone. The 
manuiacturing industry of Queensland will 
also be fully represented. South Australia, 
almost the only colony which has failed to take 
up the proposal of the Victorian government, 
has at last entered the lists and adopted the 
preliminary steps to secure a representation of 
the products of that colony at the exhibition. 
At Ballarat an effort was made to have @ local 
exhibition of the contributions of that district 
before they were forwarded to Melbourne. 
The same thing was done in South Gipps Land, 





® To be continued, 
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to have been taken by the municipality of 
Grafton, the mayor of that place having 
responded to an address forwarded by the Mel- 
bourne Commissioners by giving promises of 
hearty co-operation in that district. The Ex- 
hibition Commissioners are endeavouring to 
obtain the co-operation of the neighbouring 
colonies in the preparation of a series of tabu- 
lated statistics, with a view to the ultimate col- 
lection and a collation of the whole—a scheme 
which, if properly carried out, will furnish a 
most valuable and exhaustive record of compa- 
rative statistics: with this idea is that of the 
preparation of vocabularies. 

Bomnay.—An Art Institute is being formed 
in this city, the object of which is to further 
the interests of the Fine Arts generally and the 
science of engineering. 


———o» 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Giascow.—The success which attended the 
recent industrial exhibition in Glasgow, says 
the Building News, has suggested to ‘an’ enter- 
prising citizen the idea of creating a permanent 
establishment bearing the title of the ‘‘ Museum 
and Industrial Exhibition.”” The building in 
which the Industrial Exhibition was held is 
being altered and fitted up in a permanent 
manner, and already a great number of contri- 
butions of works of Art, models illustrating the 
local and other industries, and of scientific appa- 
ratus, have been announced, and arrangements 
have been made for showing certain manufac- 
turing processes in progress. The object of the 
promoters is to provide a profitable place of 
resort for young men especially. A large hall 
has been constructed, in which entertainments 
similar to those of the London Polytechnic 
Institute will be given. : 

Corxk.—At the late International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition, held at South Kensington, 
three prizes were offered to the students of the 
various schools of Art in the United Kingdom 
for the best water-colour drawing of any plant, 
British or exotic, of its natural size, with the 
usual magnified dissections. Out of a large 
number of competitors the second prize was 
awarded to Mrs. Henry Hill, of the Cork 
School, for drawings of the Vanda suaris and 
Orcidium Papilio, Numerous prizes were awarded 
to pupils in this school at the last examination 
held at South Kensington by the inspectors, 
Mrs. Hill gaining one for ornamental designs, 
painted in oil-colours. . 

Duntix.—Three colossal statues, by Mr. J. 
Kirk, R.H.A., have been placed on the archi- 
trave of the Roman Catholic church, Arran- 
quay, Dublin. They represent. respectively 
St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. Patrick, are executed 
with great boldness in design, and. contribute 
or atly to the handsome appearance of the 
edifice. 

CambpnripGe.—The statue, by Baron. Maro- 
chetti, of the late Mr. Jonas Webb, the cele- 
brated breeder of “South Downs,” was placed 
on its pedestal in the Market-place, on the’ 21st 
of June, in the presence of the. Mayor. and 
Corporation of Cambridge. , 

_ Duptey.—An Exhibition, Fine-Art, Scien- 
tific, and Industrial, was opened in this populous 
manufacturing town last month. It originated 
in 4 somewhat similar exhibition which- took 
place about two years ago under the auspices of 
the committee of the, Geological Society, - to 
which the Earl: of, Dudley contributed a few 
paintings. This exhibition was eminently suc- 
cessful, and it was resolved to carry out a pro- 
ect on a more enlarged scale, his lordship 


t) Dudley Gallery, or such portions of it as 
might be selected, at the disposal of the com- 
™m tte e. tn common with many other great 
undertakings, the project grew into magnitude 
t proceeded, until it was determined that, in 
tion to the Fine-Art collection, it should 
on a © Mlustrations of the industry of South 
fl rdshire, supplemented by that of other 
uities, The result is a vast gathering, in 





the rooms of the Mechanics’ Institute, of paint- 
ings lent by Earl Dudley and many other col- 
lectors, of geological specimens of a vast variety 
of kinds, of scientific instruments, metallic and 
ceramic wares, carvings, photographs, &c. &c., 
far too numerous for us to point out in detail. 

Sovrnampton.—Fourteen prizes and twenty- 
one certificates were awarded to the students of 
the School of Art in this town, at the last 
examination held.by the inspectors.— Prior to 
the closing of the school for the midsummer 
vacation, the pupils presented the head-master, 
Mr.,W: J: Baker, with a handsome purse con- 
taining the ‘sum’ of fifteen guineas, “towards 
defraying the expenses of his summer tour,” as 
the address which accompanied the gift stated. 
The lady-pupils of two -private schools joined 
their contributions to those ofthe others. 

Torquay.—A .testimonial:in:the form of a 
valuable gold watch.has been,presented to Mr. 
Henry H. Bridgman, in recognition of his 
services in promoting’ the establishment of a 
School of Art in.this place, which now numbers 
about one hundred and twenty pupils. 


THE MUSE OF PAINTING. 


FROM THE STATUE BY J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 
Snort iy after the death, in® 1859, of Mr. 
James Ward, R.A., the ‘‘ Paul Potter of 
English Art,” as he has been not inappro- 
priately called, his son, Mr? George Raphael 
Ward, the well-known mezzotint portrait- 
engraver, resolved that’ a memorial worthy 
of the genius of his father should be erected 


over the grave in Kensal Green Cemetery, 


where the remains of the veteran painter 
lie. The commission’ for‘ the work was 
given to Mr. Foley, and it could not have 
been entrusted to any sculptor better, if 
so well, able to execute it. The tablet, 
for we can scarcely call it a monument in 
the true sense of the word,:takes the form 
of a plain pedestal, above which is a slightly 
recessed slab: in a niche of this is the 
figure here engrayed, representing the 
Muse of Painting. 

As a rule, allegorical sculpture is, except 
in the hands of‘a true artist, very apt to 
degenerate into the pictorial or the florid. 
Sculptors have often too great an’ inclina- 
tion to allow their fancies to go forth un- 
reined when they seem to have free course 
to do as they list; or, in other words, where 
there is nothitig which’ legitimately fixes 
them within prescribed limits. There is 
no fear that Mr. Foley could ever so mis- 
take the dignity of his art, for no sculptor 
of our times has worked more successfully 
to maintain the elevated, severe, yet grace- 
ful, character properly belonging to it. 
Had he chosen to present ‘the Muse of 
Painting as a nude figure, we should have 
seen one based on the best model of the 
Greek type ; but he‘has clothed it, and the 
drapery shows ‘us that even the hanging 
of the robes*cannot conceal the: elegant 
form of t>s figure: These, moreover, are 
thrown over it with a grace of arrange- 
ment that is very striking; and most agree- 
able to the eye. 

In her left hand the ‘‘ Muse” holds a 


| painter’s palette and brushes; her head is 


wreathed with a band of laurels—emblem 
of the distinction the deceased artist’s long 


hostage Waseaiiee afihenl ) | life of labour won for him ; the expression 
ing iy olfered to place the whole ot | of the face is remarkably sweet, bent 


| slightly forward, with downcast eyes, in 


the attitude of thought, as if the mind were 
engaged on some work in hand, or con- 
templated. 

This beautiful figure is not executed in 
the ‘‘ round,” but in a kind of alto-relievo 
springing from the back of the niche. It 
1s considerably under life-size. 





THE POLYTECHNIC IN STITUTION 


Wure maintaining in full vi i 

established reputation as the y Ro ee 
quarters of popular scientific amusement, the 
Polytechnic always keeps well in - 


fro 
exponent of the advance and ieee 


science in special connection wi ; 
pre-eminent interest and Rhett 
visitor to the well-known galleries finds hin 
self, as of yore, in the midst of “machinery in mo 
= ; mitsown proper place beside (or perhaps 

elow) the clear green water of its basin is the 
veteran diving-bell; models of shippin 
afloat at their ease, or are apparentiy in r Sve 
of taking to their “ proper element,” as th 
phraseology of launches is wont to pot 
itself: fountains are playing, and all goes on 
pleasantly, with the quiet energy of successful 
experience. But it would bea very great mis- 
take indeed to suppose that the Polytechnic of 
to-day accomplishes no more than a complete] 
satisfactory repetition of what it has been ding 
thoroughly well from year to year. It is the 
happy characteristic of this institution to com. 
bine In the most agreeable manner new thi 
with old. If you go in search of fresh objects 
and fresh subjects for consideration, you find, 
in addition to what you are seeking, in every 
direction something that reminds you of many 
things that you are not disposed to admit that 
you had almost forgotten ; and so, on the other 
hand, the visitor who contemplates only another 
examination of familiar objects, is certain to see 
and hear what has the charm of the freshest 
novelty. 

We are, as we have ever been, disposed to 
regard the Polytechnic as possessing peculiar 
claims for popular approbation and public sup- 
port. The Polytechnic makes science amusing, 
and amusement it causes to become scientific. 
And much more real good is thus accomplished 
than probably is ever contemplated by the great 
majority of visitors to this institution ; they are 
instructed by a pleasant and unforeseen kind of 
accident, but they are instructed nevertheless; 
and this is just the kind of instruction that is 
productive of beneficial results. It is a sugges- 
tive species of instruction also, which prompts 
and leads the way to the most useful, and often 
the most important inquiries and investigations. 

At the present moment the all-important sub- 
jects of the armaments of our ships of war, and 
our soldiers and volunteers, are discussed in a 
popular form, and at the same time with the 
most strictly scientific truth and comprehen- 
siveness : and thus the public may become fami- 
liarised with what is a matter of such vital in- 
terest to the nation at large. Breech-loading, 
capless rifles, however, and turret-ships, are not 
permitted to exhaust the exhibiting and de- 
scriptive resources of the Polytechnic. Mr. 
Pepper is true to himself and to the optical 
phenomena which he has associated as well with 
his own name as with the institution that is 
identified with him; and so, from the arma- 
ments of fleets and armies, he passes, with equal 
zeal and equal effectiveness, to fresh, — 
tions of the optical illusive impersonations “ 
now are expected to be displayed at the Poly- 
technic. And certainly the last in the -— 
Mr. Pepper’s shadowy forms are endowed wit 
a truly marvellous semblance of living ot 
stances. “Lifeless, but lifelike, — 
sions possess one quality of animated .. 
which was ranting to the real living but luc 4 
less Peter Schamil—they possess true oe 
of their own, shadows of shades intent 
appear as if they were projected by —- to 
solids. ‘The head of Socrates is thus Then 
present itself, uttering words of — ' 
there are the heads a ray Pe Shakspere 
living creations, Hamlet, an ar, aiti 
all of them speaking as the great i 
taught them that they should speak ’ ~ satiD’ 
all, a cluster of winged infantine heads, sw 
bodyless and limbless in mid air, abut and 
cherubs float amidst light fleecy oo 0 sng 
singing as such cherubs are suppose? is one 
The “ exhibition,” if so we may * the oly one 
of much interest, yet by no means Polytechtit 
that forms the attraction of the Foly 
Institution. 
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MODERN ENAMEL MOSAICS, 
AND THE 
REPRODUCTION OF VENETIAN GLASS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





Vreice has been the cradle of all other glass 
works established in modern states. The de- 
cline of the art of glass-making took place, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, from a 
combination of causes, foremost among which 
was the political decay of the Queen of the 
Adriatic, and the extinction of the Republic. 
The world-renowned glass-works of Murano fell 
into inactivity, and the more meretricious style 
of ornament adopted by the Germans on wieder- 

s, and similar vessels, luxuriating in ex- 
uberance of colour, without any pretension to 
elegance of form, being mostly cylindrical, be- 
came the fashion, and superseded those of Venice. 
About this time, too, great improvements were 
made in the manufacture of glass in Bohemia ; 
the quality and pureness of the white glass, 
and the art of cutting it with the lathe, caused 
it to bear a strong resemblance to rock-crystal, 
from which it derived its name. In Bohemia 
rlass was made in great perfection, and it is 
to that country we owe the highest progress 
in the fabrication of ornamental glass; but the 
Bohemians were in their turn doomed, by im- 
provements in other countries, to witness the 
gradual derogation of their crystal glass by 
the manufacture in England and France of 
what was called fint-glass, originally made of 
ground flints; but the great improvement con- 
sisted in the introduction of a metallic oxide, 
giving it a superior brilliancy, and rendering it 
susceptible of a higher polish. ‘The Bohemians, 
nothing daunted by this innovation, strove to 
impart a higher value to their works by the 
addition of careful and intricate engravings, at 
first upon the pure crystal, and afterwards upon 
medallions with a yellow tint. Still improving, 
they produced beautiful works by placing one or 
more layers of coloured glass upon the white, 
and cutting away the outer coating in patterns, 
exhibiting some pleasing combinations; at the 
present day an extensive trade is carried on in 
this particular manufacture. Other countries, 
with more or less success, have copied them, 
but the Bohemians have always, since the de- 
cline of the art in Venice, taken the initiative 
in the fabrication of coloured glass. Both in 
Bohemia and France the Venetian has been 
imitated. In the former, manufacturers have 
revived the art of introducing twisted filligree 
canes of glass with great success, but the tex- 
ture of the material being different, the imita- 
tion is not complete, and can easily be detected. 
In I rance, at the manufactory of Choisy le 
Itoi, under the able superintendence of M. Bon- 
temps, have been produced some clever imita- 
tions of millefior’ fused in crystal glass; in one 
article alone, viz., paper weights, they have 
distributed over Europe hundreds of thousands 
of these elegant table-ornaments. 
which is now g nerally used for ornamental 
purposes, contains, of purified Lynn sand, 100 
parts, litharge, or red lead, 60 parts, purified 
pearlash, 30 parts; thus the metallic oxide forms 
more than a third of its total weight, and it is 
consequently of much greater specific gravity 
than the Venetian, of a more brittle character, 
and does not possess the same elasticity. 

Venice has, from remote times, been the home 
of glass-making. The mosaics with which the 
churches of Italy were decorated form almost 
imperishable pictures, and were made to a great 
extent in that city. In the cathedral of St. 
Mark its magnificent results are exhibited ; the 
cupolas, vaults, architraves, and walls, are 
covered with small pieces of coloured and gold 
enamels produced at Murano, and here the 
mosaic artists found a field to display their 
marvellous fancies, in depicting Scripture his- 
tory and incidents of Holy Writ. Mr. Ruskin, 
in his valuable work, “The Stones of Venice,” 
speaking of St. Mark’s, says :—‘“‘ They were 
ra ang Seing artists from Constantinople 
me -" — oe but they rapidly toc Ik 
+ begga po under more masculine condi- 

, 8) n of which the Greeks had 
shown them the example. 


Flint-glass, | 








We will briefly advert to the peculiar styles | 


of mosaic used during the middle ages; they 
may be divided into two classes. 1. When the 
mosaic is so made that the surface is ground 
down perfectly smooth and polished, the various 
pieces of stone or enamel having their edges 
perfectly close and adherent to each other; this 
class is known as inlaid mosaic, or Marqueterie 
mosaic, and is used for personal ornaments, 
decorative furniture, and small pictures of land- 
scapes, fruit and flowers, &c. Of this character 
are the Florentine and Roman mosaics. 2. The 
other kind of mosaic is composed of irregular 
tesser@, put together so that the cement between 
is seen; the surface, therefore, is rough, and is 
styled Byzantine or monumental, and was used by 
the ancients for architectural decorations on the 
interior and exterior of buildings. 

Specimens of enamel-mosaic are in existence 
from the fifth to the seventeenth century, com- 
mencing with those of Constantine’s reign down 
to the seventh century, which are doubtless the 
best. From the eighth to the eleventh they are 
much inferior, but with the eleventh commence 
the beautiful mosaics in the Byzantine style, 
which were continued for four or five succeeding 
centuries. Then in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries we come to the remarkable epoch when 
mosaics were executed from 
Titian, Tintoretto, Palma, Bassano, and others, 
by the most eminent mosaicists. 

We will now proceed to show that although 
the art may have lain dormant for a series of 
years, it has never been extinguished, but that 
Venice still possesses in an eminent degree the 
material elements which, under scientific and 
careful supervision, have within the last few 
years been revived. The art was never extinct 
at Murano; they had the knowledge of making 
the coloured enamels, and had supplied foreign 
nations with the leading colours. Their varie- 
gated beads were sent all over the world, and 
in these they retained a monopoly against all 
competitors. It remained for Dr. Sarviati to 
develop their hidden resources. He tells us 
that, although many years of his life were 
devoted to far different pursuits, he could not 
resist the temptation to endeavour to be of use 
to his native land, and to its almost indigenous 
art, by bringing about, in Venice itself, the revival 
of the mosaic art. So abandoning a lucrative pro- 
fession, he directed his exertions and his capital 
to the attainment of this object, by enlisting the 
aid of the eminent skill, practical aptitude, and 
long experience, of Laurent Radi, of Murano, 
who had spent his life and fortune in making 
continual experiments, and who at length tho- 
roughly succeeded in maintaining and improving 
upon the ancient method of making enamels, 
as well as of reviving the forgotten, peculiar 
art of imitating the rich stones called chalce- 
dony agate. By the formation of a school of 
mosaic he subsequently founded in Venice the 
establishment known as Satviati’s VENETIAN 
EnameL Works, instituted in 1860. In 1861 
he executed his first commission of importance 
for the late Viceroy of Egypt. Most of our 
readers will remember his beautiful display of 
mosaic work at the International Exhibition in 
London in 1862. His works needed but to be 
seen and were at once appreciated; they could 
be so expeditiously executed, and at such com- 
paratively small cost, that the art was brought 
within the reach of all classes. His assistance 
was eagerly sought to decorate several of our 
national edifices. We will briefly give an ac- 
count of the principal mosaics executed by Dr. 
Salviati, or which are now in progress, in this 
country. 

1. The spandrils beneath the dome of St. 
Paul’s. One of these is completed ; it measures 
250 superficial feet, and was finished in two 
months, at a cost of no more than £600. 

2. The groined roof of Wolsey’s Chapel at 
Windsor Castle, comprising ninety-two angelic 
figures with inscriptions, foliage, coats of arms, 
crests, &c., covering 2,100 superficial feet, 
executed in ten months at a cost of £4,725; he 
has now in hand the large blank west win- 
dow, &c. 

3. The decorations of the new courts of South 
Kensington Museum with figures, life-size on 
gold ground; three are completed, viz., Pisano, 


; Apelles, and Gozzoli; others in hand. 
| 








| certain extent, limited. 


the cartoons of | 





4 The vaulted roof of the canopy of the 
Prince Consort memorial in Hyde Park, and 
mosaics to adorn the exterior. 

5. The decoration in gold enamel, of a pave- 
ment to be laid in front of the altar at West- 
minster Abbey, subject, The Last Supper. 

A visit to the establishment just opened by 
Dr. Salviati, at 431, Oxford Street, will give 
some idea of the effective and durable nature of 
these Byzantine enamel-mosaics, and as they 
can never be tarnished or affected by the 
atmosphere or any external influences, the 
colours will retain their brilliancy three hundred 
years hence. It is a decoration peculiarly 
adapted to our English climate, capable of 
resisting the destructive influences of coal-smoke 
and gas, as well as of damp. Beside this 
important discovery the visitor to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition may remember the examples of 
Venetian Schmeltze glass, termed Chalcedony 
agate, and the beautiful blocks of gold avan- 
turine, some of which were fashioned into mar- 
queterie mosaic slabs for decorative furniture. 

These are the more important of the works 
of Dr. Salviati, but the demand for them, though 
greatly increasing of late years, must be, to a 
Not so with other pro- 
ductions which, though comparatively “ minor,” 
are for general, or rather universal, use; to 
these we have the pleasure of drawing the special 
attention of our readers. 

Dr. Salviati having perfected his manufacture 
of enamel-mosaics, has recently turned his atten- 
tion to the production of ornamental table-glass 
for domestic purposes in the style of the old 
Venetian, and within the last few months he 
has established in one of the ancient workshops 
of Murano a manufactory of these articles. 
The artists he employs are descended from 
families, who, in the palmy days of glass 
making at Murano, were famous for their skill 
in manipulating these beautiful wares, and who 
have been engaged in making objects of a less 
artistic character, but, at the same time, one 
requiring care, viz., Apothecaries’ bottles, 
retorts, chandeliers, and lustres, &ce. His 
imitations of the old Venetian glass are the 
most successful we have yet seen, and he has 
accomplished some of those difficult processes 
which have hitherto defied the powers of modern 
artists ; especially, we may note, the delicate 
specimens of reticulated glass, called vasi d 
reticelli, described by Mr. Chaffers in his paper 
on Venetian glass, its manufacture and exam- 
ples (Art-Journal, pp. 58, 181, ante), and other 
varieties there referred to. Not only is the 
ornamentation correctly copied, but the ex- 
treme legerity of the material which consti- 
tuted one of the chief beauties of the old 
Venetian has been accomplished, owing pro- 
bably to the absence of metallic oxides in the 
composition of the glass. Hence we have not 
only the elegance of form and lightness of 
material, but actually the very imperfections 
observable in glass of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The opal and ruby glasses 
are equally successful, and all these pieces are 
so close an imitation, that it behoves collectors 
of ancient glass to be on their guard, for it is 
difficult for any but the most expert judges 
to discriminate between the new and the old. * 

Dr. Salviati has not confined himself entirely 
to ancient forms, for M. E. Rimmel, a man of 
taste, and a veritable artist in his peculiar pro- 
fession of providing elegancies for the toilette 
and the boudoir, has with his usual tact secured 
the services of Dr. Salviati’s most skilful 
artificers to produce some exquisite centre pieces 
for the table and fountains for os 
redolent essences. These are enriched with al 
the decorations of the old Venetian glass, and 
can be made to any design. Specimens of them 
may be seen at the establishments of M. E. 
Rimmel, 128, Regent Street, and 96, ee 


® The object of Dr. Salviati being to extend the use of 


this style of glass as much as possible, he has produced a 
most extensive assortment, embracing, at the same time, 
the simplest and most elaborate formes and designs while 
the prices are so low as to place them in a most favourable 
position with respect to modern manulactures, indeed, the 
most graceful, beautiful, and effective of his productions 
may be acquired at the cost of a few shillings each. 
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MR. SIMPSON’S DRAWINGS 
OF 


INDIA, THIBET, AND CASHMERE. 


Stxcz a notice of a portion of these draw- 
ings, that appeared some time ago in the 
columns of this Journal, an addition of fifty 
has been, made to the catalogue, which now 
numbers two hundred and fifty. In the pro- 
duction of these very instructive sketches, Mr. 
Simpson seems to have been actuated by the 
worthy object of giving to the public a pictorial 
history of India, as he deals not only with ma- 
terial having reference to recent events that 
shook our Indian empire to its foundations, but 
has interspersed his series with subjects which 
take us far back into the hiftory of the mystic 
religions of the natives. In order to make it 
understood that the artist has enjoyed advan- 
tages and opportunities befitting the fulfil- 
ment of such a task, it becomes necessary to 
state that, in pursuance of his object, he has 
travelled 23,000 miles. Shortly after his arrival 
in Calcutta he was invited to join the viceregal 
camp and accompany Lord Canning on a visit 
to the scenes of the principal events of the 


the Himalayas, and in the succeeding winter he 
again had the honour of attending Lord Can- 
ning to Jubblepoor, and subsequently traversed 
Central India and the whole of Rajpootana, 
where some of his most attractive studies were 
made, In 1861 he again went to the Himalayas, 
and on this occasion ascended the Ganges to 
its source at the “ Cow’s Mouth,” a glacier 
13,000 feet above the sea. From the heights 
of these mountain ranges he descended on the 
thirsty plains of Thibet, where rain seldom falls. 
In short, referring to maps, we trace the artist's 
devious course from Bengal to Cabool, through 
Central India and Rajpootana, and across the 
Himalayas. There are also contributions from 
the ilat shores of the Carnatic, the wood and 
mountain of Ceylon, the hilly regions of Bom- 
bay ; and with the famous rivers are signalised 
others less celebrated: thus with the Indus, 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Sutlej, are also the 
Khelna, Chenab, Krishna, and Ravee. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the principal 
cities are not forgotten; we have, accordingly, 
the remarkable features of Delhi, Lucknow, 
Agra, Allahabad, Lahore, Mirzapore, Muttra, 
and even of Leh, the capital of Thibet, and 
Srinuggur, the capital of Cashmere. 

Every drawing has its especial point, and to 
each attaches its particular story. The archi- 
tecture, from the most ancient to the most 
modern, is fully set forth; and if our inquiries 


doo, Jain, Mahommedan, and Parsee, as also 


the rive r-worship it Gancootrce, « ntheH rhle 
’ aN SVOUrce, Ait OOS hly Lo ° e . 
°"*? |is ultimately determined to give them a 


and at Muttra. 
Of the additions may be mentioned—* The 


Dilkoosha at Lucknow,’ the palace of the kings | 


of Oude; ‘The Shah Nujeef, Lucknow ~ “ae 
Slaughter Ghiut, Cawnpore,’ where our people 
were fired upon by the disaffected S poys; 
‘Gwallior, |Central India,’ a remarkable hill 
fort, the capital of Scindia’s po ions; ‘Se- 


verndroog another rock fortress ir s | 
’ 4 5 1 the sea, a 
is i duties. 


hundred miles south of Bombay 2 *¥ee 2 


phant’s Quarters, Holcar’s Camp:’ ‘Leh, the 


Capital of Ladik ;’ ‘ Entrance of Sir James } 
Outram into Lucknow;’ ‘Buddha Caves of | 


Ellora;’ ‘ Varaha, or Boar Avatar of Vishnu 
> 


Khe Ina River and Field of Assaye, A view of 
this battle-ficld without the river would have 


deprived the site of half its interest, as it was | 


by fording the river and taking the Mahrat 

in flank, that Wellington, with his 

was enabled to rout the enemy 
M » ee ae - in ath 

as a % n ! is ber n occupied unremittingly 

f ve years in the accomplishment of his 


tos 
is 
#,500 men, 
40,000 strong. 


labo f » 2 . ; 
‘hours, and few interesting traits of Indian | 


a history have « scaped him. It is intended 

by Mesars. Day and Son to publish these draw- 

ings in chromo-lithography, under it] 

ings i graphy, under the title of 
India, Ancient and Modern.” a 








MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Art SEASON may now be considered 
as closed; the Water-colour Societies and 
the Society of British Artists have termi- 
nated their exhibitions, and very soon the 
Royal Academy will give its evening recep- 
tion. It is needless to say, that the season 
has been productive. and prosperous; next 
month we may be able to give some details, 
at present it will suffice to say, that very 
few really meritorious works will be re- 
turned to their producers. As usual, the 
dealers have been the large ‘‘ buyers,” 
connoisseurs and collectors not having yet 
learned the wisdom of giving to artists 
direct commissions, preferring to pay fifty 
or seventy per cent. of profit to the agent- 
intermediate. 

TuE Pension List.—It is to be lamented 
that in the pension list—the £1,200 which 
the country annually ‘‘doles” out to its 
worthies—there does not appear the name 
of a single artist, unless Lady Eastlake is 


mutiny. The hot season of 1860 he spent on | t© be considered in that light; she receives 


a pension of £300 a year—a sum equal to 
that which is divided among four of the 
other recipients. Happily, she does not 
need this boon from the country ; it merely 
augments by so much a somewhat large 
income, Sir Charles having died wealthy, 
and bequeathed to his lady all, or nearly 
all, he possessed. 

TurNER’s HippEN Drawrnos.— More 
than eight years ago Mr. Ruskin, to whom 
was entrusted the duty of examining and 
classifying Turner’s drawings, reported 
upon them in these words :—‘‘ The re- 
mainder of the collection consists of miscel- 
laneous drawings, from which many might 
be spared, with little loss to the collection 
in London, and with great advantage to 
the students in the provinces. Five or six 
collections, each illustrative of Turner's 
mode of study, and succession of practice, 
might easily be prepared for the academies 
of Edinburgh, Dublin, and the chief manu- 
facturing towns of England.” These draw- 
ings and sketches—with some paintings, 
we believe, which have never been hung— 
are the property of the country, and are care- 
fully stowed away in sundry rooms in the 
National Gallery. We are at a loss for a 


; os | reas rhy ‘ks of such relative val 
turn on the subject of the religions of India, | on oe pacny still Row 7 ~ ot ~% 
the illustrations comprehend the Buddhist, Hin. | 224 Mterest are sti ept in concealment. 


They might, at least, be lent in accordance 
with Mr. Ruskin’s suggestion, even if it 


public position in the new National Gallery 
we are looking for. Perhaps Mr. Boxall, 
now Director of the National Gallery, may 


| consider it a matter to which it would be 


well to call the attention of the Trustees. 


| Some such movement would not be an in- 


appropriate inauguration of his new official 


ANCIENT AND MopErN Rome.—Under 
the respective titles of ‘‘ Rome as it was,” 
and ‘* Rome as it is,’”? Messrs. H. Graves 


ora ; . | and Co. have recently published two large 
Kllora;’ ‘An Indian Railway Station; ‘The | 


chromo-lithographic prints, taken from 


| drawings made by Mr. A. Ashpitel, F.S.A., 


architect, and exhibited by him a few years 
ago at the Royal Academy. The view of 
Ancient Rome was sketched on the spot 
known as the terrace of the Palace of the 
Cyesars, on the summit of Mount Palatine : 
it shows the Capitol and the Tarpeian 
Rock, the old Forum, the Fora of the 
Ceesars, &c. &c., as they stood when the 
city was in all its architectural glory ; the 
restorations having been carefully made 
from studies of existing remains from the 
Capitoline marbles, from _ bas-reliefs, 
medals, manuscripts, &c. Nothing can 


—_——____| 
exceed the grandeur "get 
developed in the wall Be — as 
edifices, its temples, &c., ate - 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at 4 
other buildings on the Capitolir the 
‘ bad € Capitoline Mount, 

Modern Rome,’ sketched from ve 

the same spot as the preceding. | ry early 
£; 0oks acrogg 
the terraces of the Farnese Gardens 

| the Capitol, the Forum, the Vi ) Upon 

Mey » the Via Sacra, the 

Quirinal, the Colosseum, &c., but comp, 

| with the other, the scene has a desolate 

| melancholy, and deserted appearance, ¢ 

| place with the word “ Ichabod” mere, 
on it, and involuntarily calling forth the 
exclamation, Roma fuit! But the fone 
prints in juxtaposition possess remarkable 
interest by the contrast of beauty with 

decay, of the life and magnificence of a 
people who claimed, and justly, to be 
masters of the world, with the servility and 
death-like torpor of a state existing only by 
the sufferance of a foreign ruler. If Italy 
should ever, through its length and its 

breadth, fall again into the hands of her 

own children, Rome may once more become 

a city fit for the habitation of a race of 

modern Czesars, the Augustuses and Con- 
stantines of a noble future. Mr. Ashpitel, 

whom we are bound to compliment on the 
accuracy and beauty of his drawings, has 
published with them an excellent descriptive 

‘* Key,” which renders the views perfectly 
intelligible. 

THE PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN FOR 
Mr. PEABODY is now to be seen at Messrs. 
Dickinson’s, in Bond Street—that is, the 
likéness on cardboard from which the 
enamel is to be painted, for be it understood 
this is the step preliminary to the working 
of a careful enamel picture. The occasion 
which has called forth this really admirable 
work, and the circumstances in association 
with its production, render it one of the 
most interesting portraits of the Queen that 
has yet been seen. It is in the form of a 
large vignette of exquisite finish. The 
size is fourteen inches long by nine or ten 
in width, dimensions beyond those of any 
| panel that has yet been attempted in enamel 
‘portraiture. In order that the likeness 
| should be wanting in nothing as far as her 

Majesty was concerned, she gave the artist, 
Mr. Tilt, the number of sittings necessary 
to its perfect completion, and she has been 
pleased to express her entire satisfaction at 
the success of the drawing, which will be 
added to the royal collection. The Queens 
attire consists of a black silk dress, trimmed 
with ermine, a Mary Stuart cap over 
which is the demi-crown—the only ora- 
ments are the Koh-i-noor and a cross 
richly set with jewels, a gift of Prince 

Albert. The enamel will be effected on 4 
plate of gold, a long and tedious process, 
the conduct of which is a source of incessant 
anxiety. It is the intention of Mr. Pea- 
body to place it in his native town, Boston, 
where the public can have access to It. 
There is also at Messrs. Dickinson's @ por- 
trait of Mr. Peabody in progress for the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund, which we 
shall haye much pleasure m describing 
when completed. 

Siena SLATE PENCILS.—The govern 
ment authorities at —— _— issued 8 
circular cautioning the pubic 
variegated slate pencils. Schweinfort ~~: 
which contains arsenic, is used for ; 
green, chromate of lead for the yellow, a0 
red lead for the red varieties. The cire 
points out the danger of this practice, a 
cially to ehiitose, by whom slate pe 
are chiefly used. . 

Mr. W. G. RocErs has been commis 
sioned by Lord Monson to restore — 
nificent wood-carvings by Grinling {1 
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in his lordship’s mansion at Gatton, Surrey. 
We presume they will be subjected to the 
same elaborate processes which Mr. Rogers 
carried out’ so successfully in similar car- 
yings at Chatsworth and elsewhere. 

THe HALL BY THE SEA.—This is a new 
public building which has sprung up at 
Margate, almost as quickly as if in obe- 
dience to the command of Aladdin, while 
in its decorative character it partakes 
largely of such attributes as we are dis- 
posed to consider in association with the 
potent and obsequious slave of the lamp. 
In the first instance intended to be a station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way, but found to be unsuited for some 
requirements of such an edifice, this build- 
ing, in a single month, has been trans- 
formed into a sea-side place of public 
amusement of truly extraordinary attrac- 
tiveness. The decorations are in excellent 
taste, as well as rich and well executed; 
and the intention is to provide a succession 
of musical entertainments of the highest 
order, under the direction of M. Jullien, in 
this happily situated ‘‘ Hall by the Sea.” 

FIREWORKS AND FOUNTAINS AT THE 
CrystaL PALAcE.—In their recent simul- 
taneous displays of fireworks and fountains, 
while providing a spectacle of almost un- 
rivalled magnificence and beauty, the 
authorities of the Crystal Palace showed 
that at length they had learned to under- 
stand and appreciate the rare qualities and 
the comprehensive capacities of the insti- 
tution over which they preside. Very 
charming is the effect that may be pro- 
duced by the combination, under artistic 
influence and guidance, of the opposing 
elements of fire and water. Each one, 
alone, can be taught to accomplish what is 
certain to be esteemed a pre-eminently 
popular exhibition. Fireworks are always 
attractive, and so, in like manner, are 
fountains ; how potent, then, the attraction 
of a twofold display of both fountains and 
fireworks together, the two having been 
trained to act in harmony with the single 
object of enhancing each the value of the 
other. However highly expectation may 
have been raised by the publication of 
announcements of these displays, which 
were promised to be of ‘ unsurpassed 
splendour,” the reality more than justified 
the most confident expectations of complete 
success ; and, without a doubt, the very 
highest expectations must have been more 
than satisfied. We willingly and gladly 
concede to the designers and producers of 
the Crystal Palace fireworks a right to 
their claims on Art; they are masters in 
their certainly very peculiar departments, 
and, as masters, they have a right to be 
called and esteemed as artists. It is but 
an act of simple justice to add, that the 
producer of the fireworks and fountain 


illuminations on these occasions is Mr. | 


Brock, of Whitechapel, who had the all- 
important advantage of working under the 
general direction and supervision of Dr. 


Crystal Palace Industrial Museum, and the 
able scientific officer of the Institution. 
PICTURE SALES.—The small but valuable 
collection of modern cabinet pictures formed 
by Mr. Robert Martin, of Manchester, was 
sold by Messrs. Foster at their gallery in 
Pall Mall, on the 23rd of May. It con- 
tained among other works 
‘Le Journal Illustré,’ and ‘The Picture- 


Order of Release,’ a smal 
larger work, J. E. 
Lefevre) : 


replica of the 
7 Millais, R.A., 315 gs. 
‘postage 1 The Connoisseurs,’ Ruiperez, 
“0 gs. (Lefevre); ‘ Interior of a Chaumiere,’ 





of the Butterfly,’ H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., 
110 gs. (Lomax); ‘St. Valentine’s Morn,’ 
J. C. Horsley, R.A., 130 gs. (Crofts) ; 
‘ Trish Flower Girl,’ T. Faed, R.A., 315 gs. 
(Holmes); ‘The New Boy’s first Entrance 
into the School-room,’ G. Smith, 148 gs. 
fom om ‘A Summer’s Day in the Can- 
terbury Meadows,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 
155 gs. (Crofts); ‘ Windsor Forest,’ J. 
Linnell, 565 gs. (Vokins); ‘ Home,’ T. 
Faed, R.A., 300 gs. (Lusby). 

THe NrAGARA.—Of the many views of 
the Falls that have been exhibited, from 
time to time, there is not one which shows 
the state of the “ rapid” just before the final 
plunge so perfectly as M. Mignot’s picture, 
now in the gallery of Messrs. D. Colnaghi 
and Co. In the prospect from below, 
there is so much to tempt a painter, that 
this, from some striking point, 1s, nine times 
out of ten, the view presented. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as compared with the stupendous 
fall, there is a lack of the picturesque in 
association with the surface of the rapid, 
it is an enterprise requiring some courage 
to adopt the latter as a subject, and work 
it out as has been done in this case. But 
M. Mignot has been amply sustained in 
the fact that there yet remained something 
peculiar to the famous cataract that had 
not been described. Our first impression 
on seeing the picture was, that the grass- 
green colour of the water is an exaggera- 
tion; but, in justification of the tint, it is 
asserted by persons who have seen the cur- 
rent above the Falls, that the colour is quite 
true. The picture has been painted from 
studies made in 1862 from the top of the 
Terrapin Tower, which is joined to Goat 
Island by a wooden bridge. It sets before 
us, therefore, the expanse of the river 
looking over to the Canadian shore and 
the immediate crest of the cataract, with 
the bend of the Horse-shoe Fall. It is 
seen at once, from the peculiarity of pas- 
sages in the description, that the painter 
has been most conscientious in dealing 
with detail. The dense column of spray 
that ascends from the tumult below is here 
seen to rise above the upper level of the 
river. <A careful examination of the work 
teaches us that every touch has a signi- 
ficance in the description of certain features 
of the Niagara, which have never before 
been set forth. 

ParreR Macnf£.—Some of the observa- 
tions concerning papier-maché which occur 
in the course of our report on Art-progress 
in Birmingham, have been objected to on 
the ground that justice has not been ac- 
corded to Mr. John Bettridge, of the old 
and eminent firm of Jennens and Bettridge. 
Our remarks concerned the state of that 
‘‘trade” generally ; but no doubt we ought 
to have given Mr. Bettridge credit for 
having in a measure foreseen our objec- 
tions, and for having of late made much 
exertion, and some sacrifice, to attain com- 
parative purity of style and ornamentation 


|in many of the articles of his produce. 
David Price, the learned Curator of the | 


| his own. 
the following :— | 


Certainly when, not long ago, we visited 
his manufactory in Birmingham (and we 
believe the same may be said of his esta- 
blishment in Cheapside), we found among 
‘‘showy” goods much also that was in good 
taste ; we presume the former to be the sug- 
gestions of his customers, the latter to be 
At least we are quite sure that 
Mr. Bettridge desires that in all his pro- 


1 . ws _ ductions he may avoid those glaring absurd- 
00k,’ E. Frére, 175 gs. hgnes); ‘The | 


| is, therefore, but just to exempt him from 
| much of the censure to which ‘the craft” 


E. Frere, 175 gs. (Holmes); ‘The Pursuit | 


ities of colour and pearl-shell that manu- 
facturers less intelligent consider to be 
absolute requirements of the art; and it 


has been properly subjected. 








REVIEWS. 

A Brocraruica, anp Critica Dictionary or 
Recent anp Living Partens anp En- 
GkAvVERS, Forming a Supplement to Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, as 
edited by George Stanley. By Henny 
Ortiey. Published by H. G. Boun. 

This dictionary differs from that to which it is 
presumed to be an addendum, inasmuch as it 
professes to include living painters and en- 
gravers, as well as those who have died since 
the appearance, in 1849, of Mr. Stanley's edition 
of Bryan’s work. We heartily wish we could 
with justice repay Mr. Ottley the compliment 
he gives us for the assistance afforded him 
by the pages of the Art-Journal, but truth 
obliges us to say that the work does not fulfil 
the expectations we had formed of it. His 
errors, however, are more those of omission 
than commission; the book is woefully incom- 
plete. We have searched in it, but in vain, for 
a few names that oecurred to us at random; 
among them those of J. G. Gilbert, R.S.A., 
W. J. Grant—both painters recently deceased ; 
among well-known painters of the Belgian 
school, Slingeneyer, one of the most dis- 
tinguished, Coomans, Claes, De Jonghe, the 
figure-painter, Dillens, Willems; among Eng- 
lish engravers, R. Graves, A.R.A., R. Wallis, 
0. Barlow, G. R. Ward, H. Lemon, Lightfoot, 
Greatbach, the brothers John and Charles 
Cousen, J. B. Allen, Vernon, C. Rolls, E. 
Goodall, and others, many of whom have, within 
the last twenty years, been the main support of 
our school of line-engraving. Not one of these 
names but ought to have found a place in Mr. 
Ottley’s list. It is only right to remark that 
he acknowledges in his preface his inability to 
procure information from many artists to whom 
he had applied; our own experience bears 
ample witness to the existence of such a dif- 
ficulty : and this will probably account for some 
omissions, but not for so many as could readily 
be pointed out. 

We noticed, while turning over the leaves, 
that J. 8. Prout, whom we presume to be James 
Skinner Prout, is spoken of as if deceased,— 
“ was a draftsman who produced a series of draw- 
ings,’—&c. This artist has long been, and still 
is,,a member of the Institute of Water-Colour 
Painters. 

Mr. Ottley’s “Supplement’’ must be soon 
followed by another; the publisher of the 
volume promises as much. 


Tue Beavtirut mw Nature anp Art. By 
Mrs. Exuis, Author of “'The Women of 
England.” Published by Hurst anp 
Buackett, London. 

Mrs. Ellis deservedly holds rank in the highest 
class of our female authors who write not 
merely to amuse, but to instruct, their readers. 
She is an authority on educational matters 
having special reference to her own sex, and 
this last production of her well-directed pen is 
a worthy supplement to all that has preceded 
it. We are glad to see it employed on a sub- 
ject for which, notwithstanding the mass of 
Art-literature the present age has brought 
forth, there is still ample room. “ We are 
rich,” she says, “in books innumerable, and 
well adapted for the purposes of school teach- 
ing, but we are not so rich in books calculated 
for helping those who are endeavouring to help 
themselves. Especially in the department of 
the Fine Arts such books are rare as would 
rank between the merest details of material and 
execution, and that higher range of artistic and 
poetic intelligence which it requires 4 very ma- 
ture understanding to appreciate.” 

This new work of Mrs. Ellis is ostensibly 
addressed to young ladies; but the serv ices it 
is capable of rendering are equally available for 
the benefit of young men. The smattering of 
knowledge, as regards the “ beautiful in nature 
and Art,” possessed by the vast majority of 
the youth of both sexes who have had the 
advantage of what is called a “liberal educa- 
tion,” is of that surface-character which gene- 
rally leads them to nothing beyond ————. 





or criticising, what they do not understan 
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The eve has not been educated to see aright, 
nor the mind to think aright; so what else can 
be expected but failure over the drawing-paper 
or canvas, and pretentious ignorance when dis- 
cussing the contents of a picture-gallery. It is 
to remedy such lamentable evils as these that 
Mrs. Ellis has set herseif to the task of teaching 
what is necessary to be learned to enable young 
people to do both satisfactorily ; in other words, 
to develop the mental faculties even more than 
the mechanical ability which makes a good 
copyist of a picture but can never create one ; 
in short, to open up the book of nature and 
Art in such a way that it may be easily read 
and as easily understood. 

Her volume is divided into twenty chapters, 
each treating of a particular subject; as, for 
example, “ Truthfulness of Art,”’ “ Love of 
Beauty,” “Conventional Art,” “ Ancient Typi- 
cal and Symbolical Art,” ‘‘ Grecian Art,” “ Re- 
vival of Italian Art,” “ Learning to Draw,” 
“Form,” “Colour,” “ Ladies’ Work,” &c. &c. 
In the discussion of these and other kindred 
topics, we find the author applying to a most 
useful and healthy purpose that matured judg- 
ment and knowledge, even upon Art-matters, 
which might be expected from one who has 
aforetime thought and written well. Her book 
is no dry essay, but a most interesting volume, 
that cannot fail to be of essential service to 
others than the young friends “who may be 
able to associate her thoughts with pleasant 
recollections of their school days at Rawdon 
House.” We cordially and earnestly commend 
it for general perusal to those who are yet in 
their “teens; and may we not also add, to 
many who are beyond them, and still require 
such teaching as these pages give them ? 

A Painter's Camp. By Pure Griisert Ha- 
menton, Author of “The Isles of Loch 
Awe.” Second Edition, Revised. Published 
by Macmitian & Co., London. 


More than three years ago, when noticing Mr. 
Hamerton’s_“‘A Painter's Camp in the High- 
lands, and Thoughts about Art,”’ we began our 
remarks thus :—‘“ We are quite at a loss why 
these subjects have been made to constitute one 
publication, for they have little or no connection 
with each other,” &c. &. The “ reason why” 
is explained by Mr. Hamerton in his preface to 
the book now before us; he says :—“ The 
chapters relating to the Camp were merely 
intended as a vessel to float the Essays into 
circulation.” The author's ruse succeeded, and 
we are told that he attained, by a combination 
which seemed to many critics inexplicable, the 
kind of position he aimed at. As there is now, 
however, no motive for keeping the two distinct 
parts in union, each will henceforth exist as 
separate works; and we think this a wise con- 
clusion, for, as we stated in our previous notice, 
“each is addressed to its own special class of 
readers, who will find but little interest in the 
perusal of the other.” 

A “second edition” of a book that differs 


from its predecessor only in such corrections as | 


a careful revision, and perhaps, a more prac- 
tised pen anda more mature judgment would 
naturally suggest, calls for little comment from 


those who have once had it under review. | 


Whether Mr. Hamerton pitches his “camp” in 
England, Scotland, or France, it is set down in 
places which he contrives, by description, 
anecdote, and general incident, to enliven and 
make pleasant; he is observant, and sees the 


world and its occupants in a light of his own, | 


and not often with such eyes as other people 
use, but always—except with an occasional tint 
of cynicism, to which, nevertheless, modern 
society too frequently renders itself amenable— 
in an amusing, varied, and most “ readable” 
manner, 

The title, “A Painter's Camp,” would lead 
to the supposition that this book is the story of 
an artist's campaign, and that, consequently, 
its contents relate principally to Art-matters ; 
but such is not the case: there is very little, 
comparatively, about Art in it, but much of 
agrecabl 
saw, and heard, and did, in his camp and 
around it, 


ginally Edited by Joun Krrro, D.D., 
F.S.A. Third Edition, greatly enlarged 
and Improved. Edited by W. L. Atex- 
anpdER, D.D., F.S.A.S., &c. Vol. III. 
Published by A. & C. Biackx, Edinburgh. 


The appearance of the third volume brings the 
publication of this comprehensive and most 
valuable work to a conclusion. Some idea of 
the pains taken to render it a complete guide to 
the study of the Bible may be gathered from 
the fact that it is the joint production of about 
seventy contributors, the majority of whom are 
men well known either for their theological or 
their literary attainments, and, in many in- 
stances, for both; nor are there omitted from 
the list the names of those who have earned a 
reputation in the field of natural science. 
Sectarianism has offered no barrier to associate- 





ship in the work, so long as the faith professed 
is not antagonistic to the generally accepted 
truths of Scripture; the divisions which, as to 
ecclesiastical forms and ceremonies, place the 
Christian world on a variety of distinct and 
separate platforms, have not been recognised 
by Dr. Alexander in his selection of able coad- 
jutors, and thus we find Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, divines English, Scottish, American, 
and German bringing the results of their learn- 
ing and study to elucidate the history and the 
vocabulary of the Bible. 

It would be beyond the province of a journal 
like our own to devote much space, even could 
we afford it, to a lengthened notice of such a 


| work as this Cyclopedia. It must suffice to 
| say that, from something more than a mere 


cursory turning over its pages, we are led to 
the conclusion that it adequately fulfils the 
conditions which a dictionary of so important a 
character requires. As a matter of course, 
where so many heads and hands have been 
engaged on the undertaking, an absolute uni- 
formity of views and opinions could not be 
expected ; and it certainly was the better course 
to adopt the plan which has been followed, 
without distinction of country or religious 
party, “that the field might be more thoroughly 
swept, and the greater wealth of illustration 
obtained from men of different lines of reading 
and various habits of thought,”’ than to limit 
the task of production to a few whose opinions 
and sentiments were altogether in common. 
Theological science, if such a term may be 
applied to the contents of the Bible, is as much, 
if not more, open toa diversity of idea and judg- 
ment than any other branch of knowledge. 





gossip concerning what the painter | 


Biblical introduction and criticism, the na- 
tural history, geography, topography, and 


| archeology of Scripture, the history of nations | 
and tribes, have all their places in this work ; | 
| nor must we omit to mention a new feature in 


this edition, that of biographical notices of the 
lives and writings of biblical scholars, in addi- 


| tion to the biographies of the principal indi- 


viduals whom we read of in Scripture, and 
which are to be found in Dr. Kitto’s original 
work, but are here considerably amplified, if 
our recollection serves us right. These addi- 
tions must prove of great service to the student 
by directing his attention to books which he 
may desire to consult. 

Dr. Alexander may be congratulated on 
bringing his arduous labours to a close which, 
as a whole, will, it can scarcely be doubted, 
give general satisfaction. His work will find 
greater favour with the educated student, for 


whom it is more especially intended, than with | 
| those who lack scholarship, but even these 


may profit by referring to its pages. 


Gossip arovt Portnarts. Principally en- 
graved Portraits. By Water F. Trrri. 
Published by H. G. Bony, London. 


Lord Derby’s suggestion, which has resulted in 
the exhibition of the vast and interesting 
gallery of portraits now at South Kensington, 
gave rise to the idea carried out in Mr. Tiffin’s 
book, though there is not otherwise the slightest 
connection between the two. The latter is 
little more than a desultory gossip—rightly so 





termed by the autheyeshouty ties Bm and 


A Cyctopxp1A or Brericat Literature. Ori- | women whose portraits 


ee have . 
| notice, and for this he has ins grant dag 
gree 


; found ample materials in w ; 
both in prose and verse, a aid, e 
them long since. And very pleasant stalk” 
18, reviving old stories which one had al : 
forgotten, and introducing others that a 
new to us. Mr. Tiffin advocates the collectin 
| of engraved portraits as a pleasant a i 
| Structive occupation, leading to the stud ra 
| books of various kinds, and introducin vn 
| collector to “a great deal of knowl ’ ‘ 
gested by that which he principally ” 2 
a chapter of some length he discusses the sub. 
| ject of collections and collectors, prints q d 
printsellers, which contains many valuable hints 
as well as some amusing histories of prints, 
| The book is well-timed, and affords an hour or 
| two’s very agreeable reading even for those who 
yor no special interest in portraits for their own 
sake. 


—_—_. 


A Lirriz Book azovt Lzarnino tHe Piano- 
FORTE. Written and composed by Exaxver 
Actitar. Published by Groomprince, 
London. 


This is one of the most useful and simple manuals 
for the pianoforte that has ever come under our 
observation. Mr. Aguilar states in his sensible 
preface that “the little work is intended as a 
guide and reference to those who, by place of 
abode or other circumstances, are debarred from 
the advantage of efficient or regular instruction ; 
but it is not designed as a means of self-instruc- 
tion to those altogether ignorant of the art, nor 
to supersede the necessity of the assistance of 
teachers.” 

The first part of this valuable little volume 
gives the rules and remarks of Emanuel Bach, 
Mozart, Clemente, J. B. Cramer, Hummel, 
Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Czerny, and Thalberg, 
That is succeeded by the author's own obser- 
vations on the art of teaching, and the best 
mode of acquiring the command of the instru- 
ment, which may be said to have become a 
domestic institution in England. We feel 
assured that the volume will find a place in 
every English home, containing, as it does, 
a vast amount of information. It is a model of 
arrangement, while the language is clear and 
comprehensive. Mr. Aguilar has thus conferred 
a boon on our juvenile pianists, as well as added 
considerably to the information possessed by 
the general teacher. 


AwAkE or Dreamin: a Dog Story. Written 
and illustrated by the Brothers Wactau. 
Published by Day anv Sox, London. 

Here is a delight of a book for all children and 

all grown-up people who love dogs; despite 

the present crusade cgainst them, their number 

is by no means “limited.” “Old Benbow,” 4 

water spaniel, recounts his life and adventures 

to two little impatient pert puppies, whom he 
treats “in a fatherly way,” telling of all he 

did, thought, suffered, and enjoyed. This is 

overheard and chronicled by his young master, 

who, at the time, is either “ awake or dreaming. 

The book is beautifully “ got up,” and the _ 

trations are full of spirit and variety. Some o 

them are wood-engravings, others are produc- 

tions in chromo-lithography by Messrs. Day. 


—_—_— 


p Topo- 


Sussex: 17s History, ANTIQUITIES, AN 
crapuy. Published by CassgLl, Psrtse, 
anp Ga pin, London. i 

This is another of the series of Topographi 


County Guides published by this rey 
firm. Like its predecessors, it poe De 
nothing more than a popular gry eos 
tourist, giving just the amount of infor va 
which the majority of travellers, ae Om 
special object in pursuit, would care b+ - 
It appears to be carefully and accurate) we 
piled; but a list of “ distances wo ially 
rendered it more practically useful, ws J 
to the pedestrian, who might desire to 

a guide. 





























NOW READY, HANDSOMELY BOUND, IN TWO VOLUMES, HALF MOROCCO. 





PRICE—Artist’s Size, £56; Proofs before Letters, £29. 


SELECTED PICTURES 


THE GALLERIES AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN : 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE BEST WORKS OF THE BEST BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Epitep sy 8S. C. HALL, Esq., F.S.A., &e. 





Tus Serres contains examples of a large number of the principal Painters of England—Artists who have obtained fame—while the Engravers are the 
most eminent of their profession. It is not too much to say that a collection so excellent in all respects has never yet been equalled in any country, even 


where government aid has been liberally granted to assist the publisher. 


The whole are engraved “in Ling,” the highest style of Art, and, necessarily, the most costly; they are printed with great care, and each print 


isa proof impression, on India paper, of the plate. 
o produce this work in the i 


t ible manner was a duty not only to “Collectors,” by whom we have been cordially and liberally aided, but to 


the Artists who have co-operated with them—whose reputations may be essentially aided by multiplying their creations worthily, but materially damaged 


if rendered without adequate regard 


to the Genius that, by means of the Engraver, becomes a most impressive and universal TEACHER. 


Some of these selections have been made from public Galleries; others from large and important Collections; but the greater number have been 
obtained from the comparatively small, though rich and varied, collections of private gentlemen—“the merchant princes” more especially, who have of_ 
late years been the chief patrons of British Art—whose wealth has been liberally expended in elevating British Art to its present state of high prosperity. 

Each Proof is accompanied by a page of descriptive letter-press, of corresponding size. The Series comprises seventy-five Live ENGRAVINGS, 





The issue of the Work is LIMITED TO 350 IMPRESSIONS, viz.: 
I.—Artist’s Proors (half grand eagle size), 150 copies—each plate printed on India paper with the greatest care. 


Il.—Proors BEFORE LETTERS (folio columbier), 


copies. 


hese plates also are printed on India paper. 





LIST OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


ENGRAVED BY 


PAINTED BY 
THE CHIEFTAIN’S FRIENDS .. Sir E. Landseer, R.A. J.C. Armytage. 
OLIVIA .. oo cc cco 0c ce Gel Mee ee co 7. VR. 
THE GLEANER .. .. «oe o- P.F. Poole, R.A. .. J.C. Armytage, 
THE POST-OFFICE .. .. .«. F. Goodall, A.R.A... OC. W. Sharpe. 
BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME.,. C.R. Leslie, R.A. .. C. W. Sharpe. 


THE HAPPY DAYS OF JOB ,, 
THE FIRST SUNBEAM .. .. 


EVENING IN THE MEADOWS { 


W.C.T.Dobson,A.R.A. H. Bourne. 
T. Faed, A.R.A. .. L. Stocks, A.R,A. 


T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A. 
and F. K. Lee, na} John Cousen. 


NEW SHOES .. ,, .. .. .. W.P. Frith, R.A... H. Bourne. 
THE SWING ,, .. .. .. «4. F. Goodall, A.R.A.., E. Goodall. 
CHASTITY ., ., 4. «os «oe W.E. Frost, A.R.A. T. Garner. 
THE VISIT TO MELANCTHON Alex. Johnston.. .. C. W. Sharpe. 
THE TEMPTATION OF ANDREW 

MARVEL  .. 4s oe oe C. Landseer, R.A... J. Stancliffe. 
THE NOVICE... .. .. .. .. Alfred Elmore, R.A. T. Vernon. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP., D. Maclise, R.A. .. R. Graves, A.R.A. 
SPRING oa Ace . ee T. Webster, R.A. Pelée. 
GOING TO SCHOOL .. .. ., T. Webster, R.A. W. Ridgway. 
BARTHRAM’S DIRGE,, .. .. J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. D. Desvachez. 
“HUSH!—ASLEEP” ,, ,, J.H.S.Mann.. ., Franks. 
ALICE LISLE... .. ..... E. M. Ward, R:A. ., F. Heath. 
THE BALLAD SINGER .. .. D. Maclise, R.A. Stephenson. 
A HAWKING PARTY,, .. F.Tayler.. .. .. Charles Cousen. 
AOUn reer © le 
a OOP et John Cousen. 
CUPID AND PSYCHE... W. Etty, R.A... F. Joubert. 
THE MAYPOLE .. ‘ ‘pee C, Cousen. 
BIRD-CATCHERS oe ee W. Hemsley .. .. HR. Brandard. 
oe ts ss ee oe oe Alex.Johnston., .. H. Bourne. 
THR Lt. AND SISTER .. .. W. Mulready, R.A... R. T. Bell. 
REE se DAY OF OYSTERS G. Smith .. ., G. Greatbach. 
ARREST or 4 PEASANT ROYAL- 

IST—BRITTANY, 1793 .» F. Goodall, A.R.A... E. Goodall. 
A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. { Frith, R.A.. Cresvicks | John Cousen. 
PHEBE MAY.F -A.& Ansdell,A.R.A. 
cere MAY-1 LOWER .. .. RK. Gavin, A.R.S.A...  C. H. Jeens. 
Sra) SH CONTRABANDISTAS J. Phillip, R.A. W. Ridgway. 

E FOUNDLING.. G. B. O'Neill .. P. Lightfoot. 


J.C. Horsley, A.R.A, H. Lemon. 
Hi. O’Neil, A.R.A. .. H. Bourne. 


F.R. Pickersgil), R.A. G. Greatbach. 


THE PET OF THE COMMON |. 
u‘“ ee 
CHRISTIAN 1N THE VALLEY 

OF HUMILIATION .. a 


| 


PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BT 
THE CROSSING SWEEPER ., W.P. Frith, R.A.” . ©. W. Sharpe. 
THE BREAKFAST TABLE., .. T. Webster, R.A. .. G. Greatbach. 
PUCK AND THE FAIRIES .. K.Dadd .. .. «. W.M. Lizars. 
THE SABBATH EVE .. .. ., Alex.Johnston., .. P. Lightfoot 
THE LIFE OF BUCKINGHAM.. A. L. Egg, R.A. .. W.Greatbach. , 
THE DEATH OF BUCKINGHAM A. L. Egg,R.A. .. W. Greatbach. 
THE SIGNAL .. .. .. .. «» Jacob Thompson ., C. Cousen. 
JUSEPH’S COAT BROUGHT TO 

JACOB .. .. +» «e e+ Henry Warren ., 5S. Smith. 

THE DUET .. .. .«. «. «- James Sant, A.R.A. F. Holl. 
HAGAR AND ISHMAEL -» J.Clark ., .. « J.C, Armytage. 
THE BROKEN WINDOW .. W. H. Knight .. .. H. Lemon. 
Ser ree J. R. Herbert, R.A.. H. Bourne. 
THE GIPSY QUEEN .. .. .. P.F. Poole, R.A. ., F. Joubert. 
HUNT THE SLIPPER.. F. Goodall. A.R.A... E. Goodall, 
WORDS OF COMFORT... _.. TT. Faed,A.R.A. ., R.C. Bell. 
LESSON OF THE PASSOVER.. E.H.Corbould ., F. Heath. 
A PASSING CLOUD .. .. .. J.C. Hook, RA... R. Wallis. 
OPHELIA *° ** ee * “* ee A. Hughes ee ** Cc, Cousen. 
GIPSY MUSICIANS OF SPAIN J. Phillip, R.A. .. Professor Knolle, 


THE CAVALIER 
THE TROOPER 


Herring, Bright, and } 
Baxter oe oe ee " ” rh 

Herring, Bright, and! © Cougen, 
xter .. F 


THE WIFE’S PORTRAIT .. .. Alfied Elmore, R.A. §. 5S. Smith, 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA DA 

RAMINI ., .... «e ee «- J Noel Paton, R.S.A. R. Graves, A.RA. 
ROUT OF COMUS AND HISBAND Sir E. Landseer, R.A. J.C. Armytage. 
RUSTIC CIVILITY .. .. W. Collins, R.A. .. C.Cousen. 
KNOX PREACHING berore THE 

LORDS or rue CONGREGATION Sir D. Wilkie, R.A... W. Greatbach. 
THE BLIND BEGGAR,. .. .. J. Dyckmans .. .. D. Desvacheas 
Tie POStmOn 6s ec” es F. Goodall, A.R.A... E. Goodall. 
THE PARTING ., .. .. .. P.F. Povle,R.A. .. F. Bacon. 
FELICE BALLARIN RECITING 

TASSO .. .. .. «es ee «e F. Goodall, A.R.A... E. Goodall. 
THE ZOUAVE’S STORY .. .. F.W.Topham.. .. C. W. Sharpe. 
ISABELLE OF CROYE .« ee Alfred Elmore, R.A. J. Stancliffe. 
JHE ORPHAN... .. «e oe «+ T. Faed, A.RA, P. Lightfoot. 
TIE FUUNTAIN .. .. .. « C.l. Maller .. .. C, Cousen. 
THE DEATH OF CULUMBUS.. Baron Wappers .. D. Desvachez. 
MAZEPPA.,. .. . J. F. Herring John Cousen. 


A REST ON THE HILL /; :; F.R-Pickersgill, R.A, W. Ridgway. 








S —_ oe aes a the first impressions from Plates which appear month by 
— are printed) before being used for the ART-JOURNAL, are CUT DOWN j 
of impressions printed tends to make vig Volumes a scarce and rare collection of Engravings from seventy-five of the best works of the Modern School, 





month inthe Ant-Journat, under the above title. All the Steel-plates (/rom 
so that it is an impossibility to reproduce them; and the very limited number 





LONDON: VIRTUE AND CO., 
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‘SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO- PLATE 


IS A COATING OF PURE. core OVER, SLAOK’S NICKEL, he 


A metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, ‘almost to and whi fess of Silver, which . 
Electro-Silvering, the best. article that.can be produced ; ™_ the Yao « fa wear is ample x wot 7 pra! it, a8 8 ania fo | “ 


MANUFACTURED. SOLELY. BY RICHARD. AND. JOHN SLACK 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN-SILVER. 
OLD GOODS RE-PLATED mOVAE, uF NEW. 
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‘Fiddle Patera Rite Pa th 
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he - eee 10 t ‘ie 
Forks». «@ | 0 1 20 
To 
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le Spoons .. . 1 18 
12 Desseft Spooris 1 Ww 


12Tea Spoons. . . . 1 0 18 


SIDE. DISHES, WITH LOOSE HANDLES, 


Forming the Set of 8, 
From £6 15s. to £12 12s. 


FISH KNIVES AND FORKS, ‘in we 
From 12s. 6d. to’40s. , 


DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases of 12 pairs, 
From £2 28. to £5. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


MESSRS. SLACK have been celebrated Frrry Ysius for the superior mannfactare of their Cutlery. 
IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE. HANDLE: 


TABLE, 16s., 20s., 22s. DESSERT,.1ls.,-14s., and 15s. 6d. per aanite 
Warranted not to.come loose in the Handle. 


DISH COVERS, SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, £8 8s., £12 12s. and £15 12s. 
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BEST BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS. 
Raised in one piece (set of 6) £018 0 
Queen’s Pattern do, 180 ws 5 
Silver Pattern ‘do. 290 CAKE BASKETS. 
830s. to 63s. 


SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


Families Furnishing are solicited to inspect their extensive Stock of Fenders, Fire Irons, Paper and Japan Tea Trays, Patent Dish Covers, Tea Urns; Bath, sd 


requisite in Furnishi: Ironmongery, which, from their simple but satisfac f iBEe P , 
pet with quality, will fully convince Pos of the eivastane of woloctinn eas kg ey Se agra pr bn ple ae nae mee se 














» q 8 4, 


Black Fenders . . 3 610 6 0 Parlour Fire Irons state 
Bronzed Fenders .10 0,, 30 0 Drawing Room do. 110, 300 


Bright Steel .  . 650,100 6 | ; 3 PS Sods Sale eee yy 3 Improved Coal Boxes 6 9 », 8 
Bed Room Fire Irons 3 9,, 7 0 aH eR ae ff env ec a er a Sol Gol hl Sheer — oh Copene Soe Sani? 6, 0 
ey ae 


KITCHEN SETS—Ist Size, £3 Os. 8d.; Medium Size, £8 ls. 1d.; Large Size, £24 196 


Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices of every Article; may be had gratis or sent post free. 
ORDERS ABOVE £2 SENT PER RAIL, CARRIAGE FREE, AND. PACKED WITHOUT CHARGE: 


RICHARD AND JOHN. SLACK, 


336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
EES ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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